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THE ADVISER OF GIRLS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
By ROMIETT STEVENS 


Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, Teachers College 


The social aims of education, in the process of their infiltration 
through secondary schools, touch now one activity now another, 
subjecting them all to rigid analysis to determine their values 
and their possibilities for the better education of youth. The 
social aims have brought out for analysis and criticism methods 
of instruction, both specific and general, government of student 
activities, control of athletics, school finances, and other activities 
of the school. Wherever the social aim has been at work it has 
brought changes, and the changes have been, it is confidently 
believed, in favor of the particular needs of particular individuals 
or groups of individuals in the student personnel of the school. 
This social leaven has wrought appreciable results already in 
democratizing the organization of the school, in adapting 
curricula somewhat to social conditions, in eliminating from 
courses of study some of the dead wood collected through the 
ages, and in regarding the pupil as a potential citizen of a democ- 
racy. These beginnings are encouraging and they point the way 
to further changes along the same lines. 

While socializing processes are slowly remodeling the organiza- 
tion of the school, attention is being directed to the needs of 
girls in ways that have not before been considered. Many 
schools, already recognizing this need for strengthening and 
refining the social manifestations of the adolescent girl, have 
introduced into their ranks a teacher whose specific duty is to act 
as adviser of the girls of the school in every way in which a girl 
needs advice and guidance. Other schools, recognizing the need, 
but not yet able to convince their boards of education of its 
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importance, have detailed one or more of the regular teachers to 
render such service in addition to their work as teachers. 

The adviser of girls in high school has a stupendous educational 
problem on her hands. We have only to study for a while the 
health habits of individual girls and their methods of social 
expression to see that they are in great need of a particular type 
of guidance not definitely provided for in the curriculum or in 
any other school activity. When we see girls about to be grad- 
uated from school into society or industry where they are called 
upon to assume full control of their behavior, we frequently ask 
ourselves such questions as the following: Has the school 
taught them fundamental laws for the conservation of ‘health? 
Has the school helped them to translate this knowledge into 
conduct? Do they know what personal hygiene is? Do they know 
the value of physical exercise in combating emotional and nervous 
strain? Are they familiar with the “rules of the game” in some 
form of physical exercise that may be carried on when they get 
away from the well-equipped gymnasium and the school field? 
Has the school taught them to codperate with their mates, fully 
and cheerfully, in work and in play? Can they say what they 
have to say clearly and concisely? Can they do what they have 
to do accurately and purposefully? Are they trained in the 
elements of hospitality toward the stranger who comes to their 
doors? Are they given opportunities for social initiative? 
Are they taught to respect the religious convictions of those who 
differ radically from themselves? Has any one ever talked with 
them about sex morality? Has the school given them an intelli- 
gent comprehension of motherhood? Do they know all the fields 
of industry open to girls of their age and the earning capacity of 
each? Do they know how to choose a vocation? What elements 
of thrift in the handling of money (if it be only twenty-five cents 
per week) have been taught by the school? 

It is with these problems and scores of others that the adviser 
of girls is concerned. She stands close to the individual girl, 
correcting, directing and stimulating wherever necessary. 
She also stands close to the girls in their group relations and in 
their relations with boys. Every adviser of girls ought in reality 
to be a super-woman with knowledge and judgments and tact 
equal to every emergency. Since superwomen do not abound, 
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at least in numbers sufficient to provide one for every high school, 
the smallest attributes that should be accepted for this phase of 
educational work are qualifications for leadership of girls, and 
specific training for the work. 

Knowing that a considerable number of high school principals, 
recognizing the needs of this particular phase of high school 
education, had created the office of Dean of Girls, it seemed 
advisable to learn from those who had experience to offer, 
something of the nature of the position and the phases of work 
undertaken. Therefore, in October, 1917, I sent out the follow- 
ing questionnaires, the first addressed to the principal of the 
school, the second to the person most directly concerned. 


ADDRESSED TO THE PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


EAR cccsct cuvdsengua euneenialnee 

NEE SUNN 6 gs vc osaccwd occun sevens ee ee hobss bandas lee 
Re eee eee Pere rer STUPTET PET een ee 
Pee re rrr errr Ts Tre eer 
I. Is your school a six-year high school?.......... Four-year?.......... 
Total number of pupils?.............. ember OF GIN soi on ciccaencs 


Number of teachers?................ 
II. Have you an assistant in an executive capacity whose duty it is to act as 


(6) What academic training has she had? (e.g., Wellesley, B.A., 


I vx sis otk annadnh hss cee aed ceed eee ne 
(c) What professional training?..................6. (name the school) 
eee er eee (approximately) 
OS OCTET OAL 
(f) Maximum salary paid to teachers: men.......... WHR civ cncai 


(g) What qualifications determined her selection as adviser of girls? 
III. If you have no such assistant with an official title, is the work of advising 
girls provided for: 


(a) by distribution amongst teachers?...............2ceeccececeeees 


IV. If you are willing that I should address a few questions to your adviser 
of women, or to some teacher in your school who is in a position to 
answer them, will you kindly give me her name (or pass to her the en- 
closed sheet). 
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ADDRESSED TO THE ADVISER OF GIRLS 


an assistant principal?.......... ateacher?.......... 
| a ee UE MII ioc ick asin wee 
How many hours per week?.......... What classes (or grades)? ...... 


III. Do you have a private office?............. If not, where do you meet 
MRSS ee ee When are you accessible 
i NT 55.0 ek nas aeecdsncoendeadevseauann 
a fa Sos ah Sige 4 nas 4 So a orks aw a eae we 


Does your school have a self-government association?. 
Do you share in its deliberations?.............. Jagicten 


VI. Are there sororities in your school?.......... erry 
Are they subject to your control in any way?.....................00. 
VII. Do you chaperone parties?......... Do you have assistants in this 
a Penee SUU GUEE 6oisikc is Sessa ca cuca céacawnba 


VIII. Is vocational guidance systematically provided for in your school? 


Si RE Sra ras eee iO ia eke i ali ie Is the work in the hands of one 
ND kiieccrncakh ite nsesiensegn . What is your relation to the 
er IIE IN os. os tate gels bis oo soc ws a-s.eie'eiw kiwcone ace 
A ee ee ne Ree 


X. Will you state the nature of the most important problems brought to you 


The first set of questionnaires was sent to 92 schools and re- 
plies were received from 89. These replies form the basis of this 
report. Fifty-four reported having an assistant to the principal in 
an executive capacity as adviser of girls; 35 reported that whereas 
they did not have an official adviser of girls, much of the work 
of advising girls was done by distribution among the teachers. 
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I have grouped the returns under these two headings and will 
take up first the reports of the 54 schools with regularly ap- 
pointed advisers of girls. 


SCHOOLS HAVING AN ADVISER OF GIRLS 


For purposes of tabulation the schools are numbered 1 to 54, 
the same number designation being used wherever the school is 
quoted, so that it is possible to read the facts regarding any one 
school by following a number through Tables I and II. Schools 
49-53, inclusive, furnished incomplete data, so that they do not 
appear in Table I but are reported in Table II. 

Table I is a grouping of answers to show the status of the 
adviser with respect to salary, age, title, academic degree, and 
teaching duties. 


Salaries 


From the first two columns of Table I, we find that salaries of 
advisers of girls range from $720 to $3160, and that they are 
equal to the maximum salaries paid to women teachers in 12 
schools, counting Schools 30 and 31 twice, smaller in 23 schools, 
and larger in 14 schools. The greatest increase in payment for 
this work is found in Schools 22, 23, 24, where the increase over 
the maximum salaries paid to teachers is $720. One city pays 
uniformly $300 additional salary to the adviser of girls. 

It is interesting to note in connection with salary, the number 
of girls to be supervised, and the presence or absence of boys in 
the school (for unquestionably the adviser’s problems are 
increased in number if boys attend the school), and the number 
of hours of teaching required of the adviser. For example, 
in Schools 22, 23, 24 (where the adviser’s work is recognized by 
the greatest increase in salary over the maximum paid to women 
teachers in that school), there are both girls and boys, and 
curiously enough the adviser with the largest number of girls to 
supervise does the most teaching. In School 32 the dean of 
girls has a salary smaller than that of the best paid teacher, 
while she supervises 1150 girls in a coeducational school, teaching 
also sixteen hours a week. I presume the explanation is to be 
found in a rigid salary schedule that permits of no adjustments 
for inequalities of work. 
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Title of the adviser 


As might be expected from the creation of so new an office in 
widely separated parts of the country, there is considerable 
diversity in the titles given to these assistants to the principal. 
There are 17 deans of girls, 3 matrons, 4 assistant principals, 
5 vice-principals, 6 advisers, 2 class supervisors, I each, dean of 
women, student counselor, vocational counselor, assistant lady 
principal, director of physical training, associate to the principal, 
preceptress, and 5 without a title. 


Academic attainment 


Whether or not an academic degree is a measure of intellectual 
or professional ability, it is interesting to note that 14 advisers 
are without a degree, 26 have the B.A. or its equivalent, and 
10 the M.A. or its equivalent. There seems to be no relationship 
between graduate degree and increase of salary since the first 
M.A. in Table 1 (No. 2) teaches 15 hours per week, and super- 
vises 1670 girls for a salary of $1300, while the first person with 
no degree (No. 5) teaches the same number of hours and super- 
vises fewer girls for a salary of $3160. 


Amount and nature of the teaching duties of the adviser of girls 


Great variability exists in the amount of teaching required of 
the adviser of girls. It ranges from o hours to 30 hours per week. 
In the 48 schools reported in Table I, 14 advisers have no teach- 
ing duties while 20 have twenty hours of teaching and upward. 
Six fail to answer. 

There is a similar degree of variability in the subjects taught: 
9g advisers teach Latin, 1 Greek, 10 English, 4 mathematics, 
8 history, 1 physical training, 2 French, 1 hygiene, 2 physiogra- 
phy. One adviser manages the cafeteria, 4 teach two subjects, 
12 failed to answer. 

I assume that in most cases the choice of subject taught is 
largely a matter of chance, the adviser having been chosen for 
desired qualities of leadership, teaches the subject for which 
she is trained. One might expect some relationship between the 
work of the adviser and the teaching of Latin and Greek, since 
these classes have presumably smaller enrollment than others; 
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but we see that there are just as many teaching English classes, 
in which larger enrollment is expected. 

The advisers teach all grades from seventh to twelfth, some 
reporting that the grade taught varies each year. It is a bit 
disappointing to find that there is no fixed principle of giving the 
adviser the opportunity to teach the entering classes, thereby 
enabling her to become acquainted with the girls through the 
intimate relationship of teacher and pupils. The definite hold 
upon the confidence of the girls secured thus early often endures 
throughout school life. 


Qualifications determining the selection of the adviser 


A few excerpts, such as the following, serve to show the basis 
for the selection of the adviser: 


Personality and sympathetic dealing with girls’ problems before her appoint- 
ment. 

Good judgment, dignity, experience. 

Experience, character, tact, broad education. 

Selected from faculty by principal. 

Her disposition to codperate. 

Elected by vote of the teachers of the school. 

Sympathy with young people. 

Motherliness—practical nurse. 

Her experience as head of one of the local hospitals. 

Her experience in vocational guidance. 

Fine womanhood. 

Religious enthusiasm and strong character. 

Previous business experience—personal aptitude. 

Wisdom of years without growing old. 

Personality—popularity—from cultured family. 


The answers to this question point very definitely to the 
conclusion that the office of adviser of girls is an honorary one 
in the school, and that a woman is appointed to it because of 
certain qualities of leadership which appear to be of importance 
in the estimation of the person making the appointment. Some- 
times breadth of education is the deciding quality, sometimes 
it is popularity; occasionally experience in vocational guidance 
determines the choice; in one case religious enthusiasm; one 
adviser was selected for her culture, and another because of her 
experience as a practical nurse; in the majority of cases, successful 
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previous experience in dealing with girls and girl problems was 
taken into consideration. 

Table II is arranged to show the relationship of the adviser to 
some of the extra-classroom activities of the school, including the 
administrative duties of the principal’s office, disciplinary work 
in general, and in connection with student government asso- 
ciation, sororities, vocational guidance and religious guidance. 


Administrative duties in the principal's office 


Of the 54 schools in the list, 1 neglected to answer, 24 report 
no relationship to any administrative duties connected with the 
principal’s office (including Schools 12 and 20 reporting only 
the duty of conferring with parents), 29 report having such duties, 
the general nature of their work including the making of pro- 
grams for the girls, keeping records, viséing dismissals and 
excuses, and the making of reports. The advisers of Schools 
13, 50 and 51 report having complete administrative control of 
freshman classes (50 and 51 reporting one dean for each of the 
four classes in the school): School 28 places with the adviser of 
girls the responsibility for the annual report and the monthly 
statistical reports. 


Student government and the adviser’s relations to the discipline of the 
girls 


There are 15 schools with organized self-government associa- 
tions, 27 with no such organization, 9 reporting student co- 
operation in the government of the school, 3 not answering. 

In the 15 schools with organized associations and the 9 with 
some student codperation, advisers report having some share 
in the deliberations of these bodies, with the exception of one, 
the adviser of School 37, who reports, “No; the faculty adviser is 
appointed by the principal.” This school, No. 37, is one of the 
9 schools having self-government associations in which the 
adviser has final authority in matters of discipline and yet has 
no part in the deliberation of the student association. 
~ Regarding final authority in matters of discipline, only 13 
give an unequivocal yes. Of the schools in which no form of 
student control exists, 4 only seem to give to the adviser of girls 
final authority in cases of discipline of the girls. These are 
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No 11, coeducational, with 2400 girls; No. 28, coeducational, 
with 3400 girls; No. 41, with 700 girls; and No. 46, with 210 girls. 


Sororities 


As the sorority problem is so definitely related to that of 
student control, it is interesting to note that 4 schools report the 
recognized existence of sororities; 41, no sororities; 7, “sub rosa,” 
“not certain,” “not recognized,” etc.; 2 do not answer. 


Relationship to vocational direction 


Eight advisers report no relationship to any problems of 
vocational guidance, of which number 4 schools have special 
provision for the work and 4 report no special provision. Of the 
latter, one is a private school, one a small city school, and two are 
large city high schools. The remaining advisers report serving 
in an advisory capacity or having full charge of the work. In 
this connection it is interesting also to note the number of girls 
advised. 


Relations to social functions 


Forty-one advisers report that they have some share in 
supervising the social functions of the pupils even though they 
may not be present at every party, II report no responsibility 
for chaperoning, and 2 fail to answer. The assistants in the 
control of this phase of the social life of the school are of great 
importance. It is interesting to determine who they are and how 
they are chosen. Twelve schools make no report, the inference 
being that there is no social life or that there is no established 
policy in these schools for the control of the social life. The 
people chosen to chaperone are uniformly teachers, members 
of parent-teachers’ associations (3 schools), or parents of pupils 
(1 school). The way in which chaperones are chosen is also 
indicative of the way in which the socializing leaven is working 
through the school. Only 14 of the 54 schools report that 
pupils have the privilege of inviting their own chaperones from 
the teaching staff. In some schools chaperoning is a fixed 
responsibility of the “social committee,” home room teachers, 
Parents’ Association, “honorary class president—a _ teacher,” 
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“Faculty members of Girls’ Guild,” class and club “sponsors,” 
In a few schools it is still the custom for the principal or dean 
to appoint an official chaperone, a custom reported by 6 schools, 


The adviser’s relations to the religious needs of adolescent girls 


Only a negligible number of the advisers report that girls 
voluntarily seek advice on purely religious matters. In the few 
instances where there is a high school branch of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, queries such as these are report- 
ed: What is it to bea Christian? How can I believe both science 
and religion? 

While it is conceded that at this particular period of adoles- 
cence many girls pass through a more or less acute period of 
self-analysis on religious matters and become most susceptible 
to varieties of religious experiences, it appears from the testimony 
of fifty-four high school advisers that girls do not often seek 
guidance in religious matters from their academic advisers. 
The explanation is found in the fact that in some cities all dis- 
cussion of religious matters in school is forbidden by law, while 
in other places, by some unwritten law, there is a more or less 
tentative separation of the life of the church and the school, so 
that children learn early to keep them apart. Another explana- 
tion, a very natural one, is that advisers do not encourage the 
confidences of girls on matters of religion because they feel their 
own limitations in answering the questions that are apt to be 
presented. 


General nature of the problems brought to the adviser of girls 


These problems are difficult to classify. It is safe to say that 
they are of every known variety, and that they fall under the 
general classification of health and hygiene, vocational, social, 
ethical, financial, and academic problems. Very real to young 
people are such problems as the following: How to prepare for 
college in the shortest time; what vocation to prepare for while 
in high school; how to adjust differences with teachers; the 
“right and wrong” in conduct; fairness in relations of teachers and 
pupils; loyalty and its implications; how to continue at school 
when the home is broken up; boy and girl problems; difficulty 
in maintaining standards of conduct; and home problems. 
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One dean of girls writes: “I help to bring a better understand- 
ing in regard to home duties and home obligations. I teach 
obedience when parents disagree. I bring the child home to his 
parents where there is a disagreement and trouble. There are 
many physical inquiries where parents are not frank with their 
children. There are boys, too, who come for advice. They 
shrink from talking to mother and father—I give them advice as 
to what line of work to follow, advice regarding certain kinds of 
amusement, and advice in answering letters. Quite often girls 
hardly know what to do, how they should act, and are glad to 
tell me their troubles and to be guided by my advice.” Another 
writes: “With the older girls—their plans—their club work— 
college work—chess—friends—amusements, even their likes and 
dislikes.’’ Still another writes: “Those connected with choosing 
the line of work they shall follow after leaving school. Most of 
the girls look toward supporting themselves at some time and 
they are especially concerned with finding the line of service for 
which they are best fitted. Often the great problem is to secure 
the training necessary to fill the positions they would like to 
take.” 


SCHOOLS NOT EMPLOYING AN ADVISER OF GIRLS 


Thirty-five high school principals report that they do not 
employ an assistant in an executive capacity to serve as adviser 
of girls, but that the work of directing the social activities of the 
school and advising girls is divided among the teachers. Sixteen 
of these schools do not offer suggestions regarding their plan of 
organization. Of the remaining schools four follow the plan of 
having the home room teachers advise from 25 to 50 girls each; 
six have an adviser for each of the four or six classes of the high 
school; five have a physician or nurse in addition to the class or 
home room advisers; two use the high school visitor in an ad- 
visory Capacity; one uses its librarian as adviser of girls; and four 
have certain selected teachers serving as advisers, some giving 
all their time to this phase of work, others being relieved from a 
few hours of teaching. One of these schools with 1000 girls 
employs three teachers who give full time to extra-classroom 
activities, being accessible to students daily from 8:30 a. m. to 
4:30 p. m., and doing all the administrative work of their respec- 
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tive groups for the principal’s office. The principal does not 
recognize them in an official capacity as deans, and omits refer- 
ence to their salaries and training. 

Another principal writes: “We have in our school a resident 
physician (a woman) and a resident nurse. All matters pertain- 
ing to health and sex in the case of girl students of the school are 
in the hands of these two officials.” The headmaster of a school 
of 2000 girls writes that in addition to the home room advisers, 
the school visitor is a valuable asset to the school. “We have a 
school visitor paid from private sources whose business it is to 
visit homes of pupils whenever for any reason such a visit would 
be helpful to the school and pupils. She comes to the school 
every day and teachers send to her the cases they desire to have 
looked up.” 

The principal of another school possessing a school visitor 
writes: “We have on our staff a woman trained to a certain 
extent in social work, who teaches a class in physiography, has 
general oversight in our Emergency Room, is chairman of a 
committee of four women teachers who make recommendations 
to us concerning the general welfare of our girls (850 in number), 
and in addition she is home visitor for both girls and boys. This 
work is opening to us an ever widening field. Our teachers and 
this officer are getting a better idea of the environment from 
which we are drawing our children. Cases of truancy or wilful 
delinquency are referred to her for a better understanding of the 
home,” and wiser recommendations on the part of the school are 
thus made possible. 

One school (1600 pupils) reports that the principal’s secretary 
gives advice on academic matters and the school nurse on health 
and hygiene. In still another (700 girls) the work is divided 
among a secretary, a gymnasium teacher, and a physician. | 

Where the school employs a physician giving more than the 
cursory supervision for contagious diseases, or a resident school 
nurse, it is evident that something definitely constructive is 
being done for the health of the student body. When home 
room teachers or class advisers have control of the academic work 
of small groups, one may assume that the direction of the 
intellectual life of the girls is at least consistent with the ideals 
set by the state in which they live. Conversely, when one 
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finds that there is no person or committee in charge of the moral- 
social life of a school, establishing principles to govern social rela- 
tions and the machinery that offers opportunity for social expres- 
sion, one is forced to assume that this very important phase of the 
socialized education of girls is being neglected or left to chance. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM THE STUDY 


Elaborate organization and ample budgets avail nothing for 
the socialization or democratization of a high school if they do 
not compel consideration of the kind of life the pupils live. Their 
interests, motives, conduct, health habits, conversation and 
social reactions in group relations are manifestations of the 
individual by which he is judged by his fellows. They are 
indices to character, which can be shaped and developed by the 
school just as readily as intellectual habits. The part the school 
is to play in the making of Americans depends in large measure 
upon the nature of the development of the physical and social 
as well as intellectual capacities of boys and girls. 

Pupils in their social expression sometimes appear to be 
governed by one set of standards within the classroom and by a 
wholly different set in their moments of greater freedom outside. 
For this reason it becomes necessary to give them opportunities 
for freedom of expression in extra-classroom activities in order 
that the school may first of all observe the impulses that are 
crystallizing into habits. Extra-classroom activities, introduced 
merely as aids to interest in school life, are being analyzed to 
find every possible value they contain for the educative process, 
and.methods are being evolved for the more purposeful conduct 
of these activities. The lunch room, for example, instead of 
being tolerated as a place in which to feed the pupils of a school 
in the quickest and cheapest manner, is now looked upon as a 
laboratory. Here pupils are generally free to express themselves 
in social ways, and there is opportunity to observe whether 
habits of social expression need correction and direction. School 
parties and dances no longer offer merely the opportunity for 
working off the exuberance of youth, policed by one or more 
teachers to protect the reputation of the school and save the 
properties of the school house. In the democratized school they 
are definite vehicles for social education if they are organized by 
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pupils in accordance with approved social standards; if not, they 
are negative influences at work in the school. 

To exercise supervision over the personal habits of girls and 
boys and to teach those who need to learn; to stand close to the 
student organizations of a school when pupils are taking their 
first steps in projecting ideas, planning and measuring results, 
accepting responsibility and standing by consequences; to 
interpret to boys and girls in need of it the meanings of their 
social manifestations toward the opposite sex; these and other 
equally important phases of school life are taking on new signifi- 
cance as we realize the problems involved and the wisdom needed 
in teaching American-born Gwendoline, dainty, clever, flippant, 
selfish autocrat, and Russian-born Esther, slow of speech, un- 
clean, insolent maybe, and yet thirsting for knowledge, to be 
American citizens. 

The principal of the high school, its chief administrator and 
the supervisor of teachers, can give but scant attention to the 
welfare of students as individuals. He therefore delegates their 
intellectual welfare, in a measure, to his classroom teachers, and 
their physical well being to doctor, nurse, gymnasium instructor, 
and lunch-room dietitian. Their social welfare is clamoring for 
similar attention, and some principals, fully recognizing the need, 
have themselves assumed the social guidance of the boys (or in 
larger schools appointed a vice-principal, a man, for this work) 
and created the office of adviser for the girls. 

The position of adviser of girls is second only in importance to 
that of the principal, and usually implies faculty rank. Beyond 
that, this study reveals clearly the absence of standards in title, 
in the qualifications determining selection, in payment for 
service, and in the duties assigned to the adviser. In fact, there 
seems to be little unanimity in the comprehension of high school 
principals regarding the possibilities of the field of social educa- 
tion through extra-classroom activities. 

The choice of title for this official is debatable. From my 
study the conclusion seems to be in favor of “Dean of Girls.” 
Obviously borrowed from the college, the use of the word dean 
seems to be defended by advisers in high school on the ground 
that the duties are similar to those of the dean of students in a 
college or university, and that the word dean carries with it 
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greater dignity than “adviser” because it does not as definitely 
define its function. “‘Adviser’’ connotes giving advice, and advice 
must be successfully camouflaged to be accepted by youth. 
“Vice-principal” and “assistant principal” do not satisfy, probably 
because they have been maintained as titles since high schools 
grew large enough to demand these assistants in the principal's 
office. Their duties do not include the newer function of social 
director. Unfortunate as it may seem, I believe the title “Dean 
of Girls” has come to stay. 

The qualifications determining the selection of an adviser are 
somewhat difficult to define because there are so many extenuat- 
ing circumstances to modify the selection. In the matter of age, 
to measure by years is of lesser consideration than to choose one 
who is old enough to have her own physical, intellectual, and 
moral-social life well controlled and young enough to be an 
efficient and acceptable guide for young people. An adviser 
appointed somewhere between the ages of thirty and forty, who is 
intelligent concerning the development of young people and 
interested in them, often remains “young” to her pupils up to the 
retiring age, while many a would-be adviser is rigid and impossible 
at thirty. 

The adviser should always be modern in the sense that she 
should keep herself up-to-date in her study of present and future 
tendencies regarding the education and work of women: their 
relations toward the home, vocations, politics, labor, social 
service; their leisure: choice of friends, amusements, reading, 
apportionment of income, and dress. Probably many an adviser 
has within her group some Bolshevik maidens already educated 
by extra-school environment to believe in free love, easy divorce, 
or state control of children. The adviser who is not in possession 
of the knowledge that is crystallizing into conviction in the minds 
of these girls will probably not do much to Americanize them. 
The adviser must also be a close student of psychology in order 
to interpret understandingly the ways (seemingly so inconsistent) 
in which the adolescent girl expresses herself, and to find the 
means of stimulating desirable tendencies and controlling 
undesirable ones. 

The salary of the adviser of girls, if the office is to be developed, 
should approximate that of the principal of the school. The 
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principal has been chosen for ability in business administration, 
for general scholarship and for the ability to deal successfully 
with his teachers, the public, and the pupils. The adviser 
should be chosen for ability in social administration, for scholar- 
ship, both general and intensive, and for the ability to teach 
youth to live for themselves and for others. Because of the 
unusual qualities demanded of an adviser, the training, the 
experience, and the necessity for frequent intervals for study, the 
salary ought to be commensurate. There should be called to the 
position the finest type of American womanhood, but she can 
never be secured for the paltry salaries shown in Table I. It may 
be possible to get a matron for $700 to look after the rest room, 
but she is not a dean even if she occasionally chaperones parties; 
one may secure a manager for the cafeteria for $1000, but she is 
not a dean for her training and experience are of a wholly different 
kind; it may be possible to get an efficient office secretary for 
$1500, but do not call her a dean for her education is not ade- 
quate; it may be advisable to relieve the oldest teacher of the 
school from part of her teaching duties and give her some admin- 
istrative or social work in their place, but do not call her a dean 
for she has not had the training. Choose rather a person possess- 
ing the type of womanhood you wish to have developed and 
multiplied in the young women of your school and community, the 
type that you wish your own daughters to emulate; then see that 
she is given the opportunity to study the needs of her field and the 
methods of securing results. Pay a salary that is commensurate. 
There is a distinct advantage in having the adviser of girls teach 
for a few hours a week, perhaps one hour a day, in almost any 
subject, and preferably the first year of high school, if by so doing 
she can come into classroom relations with any appreciable 
number of girls in the school. This plan has its advantages for 
the adviser in that it keeps her in touch with the new life of each 
new year, and also gives her the opportunity to establish in the 
intimate relations of the classroom the social standards she 
desires for the entire school. Even if she does not come into 
direct classroom relations with all the girls, her small group serves 
as a nucleus for establishing her standards. Pupils feel greater 
respect for an adviser who is also a good teacher, and they feel in 
closer sympathy with her because of the daily intercourse. 
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The importance of administrative duties connected with the 
principal’s office seems negligible when compared with the value 
of teaching, and of supervision of the social functions of the 
school, but there is administrative and clerical work for the 
Dean’s office that is of far-reaching importance in keeping the 
social register of the school, records of participation by girls in 
the athletic and social functions of the school, apportionment of 
time between work and play, and attainments in some form of 
play. 

Control of the extra-classroom activities of the school is the 
duty that falls exclusively to the adviser. She is the one to 
recognize the social cravings of those who develop early and the 
needs of those whose social development is in need of stimulation. 
She must control the making of the social register for the school 
year, seeing that the activities of the school are planned for those 
who need social stimulus or for those who are already developed. 
She must see that there are clubs to represent every variety of 
wholesome interest, in order to catch first impulses of young 
people for comradeship, and for organization in group relations 
for work and play. She must recognize, when it appears, the 
desire for the society of the opposite sex, regard it as one of the 
finest of impulses, and meet it by creating opportunities for boys 
and girls to be together with something to do that will furnish a 
basis for conversation and for activity. 

The adviser, in agreement with the principal, is the person to 
establish, by proper methods, the social standards of life for her 
young people, if the home has not done it. It lies within her 
province to teach girls, through the proper agencies, how to 
play, temperance in play, recognition of the rights of others in 
work and play, the value of team work, courtesy, appreciation 
of the creative impulse, and of leadership and fairminded- 
ness. 

Whenever a high school principal establishes purposes for the 
existence of his school, or a goal for the education of his pupils, 
it is to be hoped that there will be definite provision for social 
education and that he will require his adviser of girls to chart 
the field with care and to work out both the content of instruc- 
tion and the methods of control. 











EDUCATION FOR LEADERSHIP: TRAINING 
CITIZENS THROUGH RECREATION 


By ELBERT K. FRETWELL 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


In the beginning of the Speyer Junior High School in February, 
1916, the whole work of the school was based on two theses. The 
first of these theses was: The first duty of the school is to teach 
young people to perform better those desirable activities that 
they are likely to perform anyway. The second thesis was: 
Another duty of the school is to reveal higher types of activity 
and to make these both desired and, to an extent, possible. These 
theses having been accepted, the question naturally arose, how 
can the recreational activities of the school be organized and 
directed? 

This junior high school of two hundred boys was organized as 
a free public school under the administrative direction of the 
New York City public schools, but under the educational direc- 
tion of Teachers College. Professor Thomas H. Briggs as 
educational adviser made possible this experiment in recreational 
leadership. Mr. Abraham Rosenthal as physical director of the 
school devised the means for attaining the ends in the recrea- 
tional activities desired by the educational adviser, and carried 
out the experiment. The writer assisted both the educational 
adviser and the physical director in organizing and developing 
their work. 

The first question that arose in organizing the recreation 
under the theses laid down was: How could these recreational 
activities be so directed that they would enable the boys to per- 
form better and have more fun out of those games, sports, and 
general extra-classroom activities which they were going to have 
any way, and, at the same time, how could the whole scheme of 
recreation provide opportunity for developing initiative, co- 
operation, responsibility and intelligent obedience? The ques- 
tion involved in the second thesis that was accepted demanded 
that these boys in their recreational activities should desire and 
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successfully explore higher types of activity. Having in mind, 
then, the two theses on which the work of the whole school was 
based, the problem of this article is to tell what happened in the 
attempt to put these theses into operation in the recreational 
work. 

The aim of the director and of the boys was by no means 
always the same. The aim on the part of the director was sound 
character and good citizenship, with health as a by-product; 
the aim on the part of the boys was fun and more fun. The direc- 
tor aimed to train the boys to perform better those desirable 
activities which they were going to perform anyhow, and, at the 
same time, lead them to explore new fields of sport, new fields 
of coéperative effort, and new interests in themselves. The 
boys were untroubled by any philosophy. The director has 
said: “I did not see any reason for not having the gymnasium 
as an annex to the street. From my own experience of having 
lived and played in the city all my boy-life, I knew and the boys 
knew that most of the fun of having real good, hard games comes 
on the street after school with the gang in the block. One or 
two of the fellows, usually the ‘choosers’, acted as leaders and 
as long as nobody interfered and the ball lasted and the police- 
man kept away, we had a wonderful time. This was proof to 
me that boys could organize themselves. To get started in the 
gymnasium, all that was needed was the spirit of the street. The 
first day I Had to lend a basketball and an indoor baseball set. 
The boys began to learn better those games they already knew, 
and I taught them some new ones. Equipment was necessary. 
By organizing an athletic association with dues of twenty cents 
a semester, the two hundred boys, by clubbing together, could 
get forty dollars’ worth of material. This was really the same 
money that they usually spent in getting a ball or mit or other 
athletic equipment for the street. The big thing, in fact the 
entire success in making the gymnasium a part of the street, 
depended upon coéperation of the boys.” 

It was, then, the work of the director, as he himself pointed 
out, to help the boys play better those games they already knew, 
play better games, organize better clubs, choose better leaders 
and through these games and leaders to form more desirable 
physical, social, moral, and mental habits. To talk to the boys 
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about being good was a waste of energy; to talk to them about 
doing good was a different story. The business of the director 
was to help them improve their wants by helping them to satisfy 
the worth-while wants they already had. These boys wanted 
to play more skillfully; they wanted to learn new games. The 
real teaching problem was to further these ends by means of 
increased coéperation between individuals—between boy and 
boy, between boy and teacher. 

The first step was to secure leaders—not bullies, but real 
leaders. The teachers in many of the rooms had appointed class 
presidents, but these were often not acceptable leaders to the 
boys in the gymnasium periods. During the hour period which 
came twice a week in the gymnasium for each class of about 
twenty-five boys, and in the afternoons from three to five, the 
boys demanded leaders who could lead. If the leaders failed, 
everybody had a dull time. The boys in each class were asked 
therefore to elect two leaders whom they would respect, whom 
they at all times would be willing to obey, and to whom they 
would give the right to mark them in their gymnasium periods 
for the month. They were told that the leaders would meet 
every week and, to a large extent, determine the program of 
work for the following week in the gymnasium and have full 
charge in carrying out this work. It was promised that at the 
‘ end of the term five leaders whom the leaders from the entire 
school thought had done the most for the school by performing 
their duties best, should be awarded Speyer sweaters—a white 
sweater with a green “S.” 

The second step was the formation of the athletic association, 
the “A A,” as the boys called it. The leaders and the physical 
director decided that any boy in school could become a member 
by paying the dues, twenty cents a semester. Any boy who 
could not pay the twenty cents was asked to see the director 
privately and talk the matter over. If it was necessary this 
might mean a lowering of the dues for this boy, but no one ex- 
cept the director knew it. However, no boy was admitted who 
did not pay as much as two cents. The “A A” was launched with 
enthusiasm. Within two weeks four rooms, about twenty-five 
boys to a room, had one hundred per cent membership. It was 
decided to start the indoor baseball tournament immediately. 
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All classes that did not have eighty per cent of their members in 
the “A A” were barred. The result was that all classes had at 
least eighty per cent membership. Within a month ninety-two 
per cent of all the boys in the school belonged to the “A A.” 

The responsibility that rested on the leaders made them seek 
help from the director, from other boys, and especially from the 
other leaders. This feeling of a need for help expressed itself in 
the organization of a Leaders Club. The first step had been 
made in securing leaders; the second in organizing an athletic 
association; this Leaders Club was really the third big step. 
The first week the leaders were elected they met to decide on the 
next week’s program for the gymnasium periods. At this meet- 
ing they were comparatively helpless and had to depend almost 
entirely on the director. He explored the range of possible 
activities for them and the program that was made up was really 
the result of the choice of the leaders. As the weeks went by, the 
responsibility for direction was gradually assumed by the boys. 
Within two months after the initial meeting the boys were ready 
for their fourth step. Guided of course by the director, they drew 
up a constitution. With all its virtues and imperfections, here is 
a copy of the original document. 


Art. I. NAME. 
This organization shall be known as the “Leaders Club of Speyer School.” 


ArT. II. OBject. 

The object of this club shall be to promote a spirit of coéperation between 
individual and individual; individual and class; individual and school; all 
of which leads to the coéperation of every student for the highest ideals in 
scholarship, athletics, and social activities for Speyer School. 


Art. III. Any student of the Speyer School in good standing is eligible for 
membership in the Leaders Club in the following ways: 

a. As one of the two leaders elected by the members of his class at the be- 
ginning of each semester. 

b. By proposal in writing by five members of the Leaders Club, two of 
whom shall be from his own class, and by receiving a majority vote of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 

c. By proposal in writing by two regular members of the faculty of Speyer 
School and by receiving a majority vote of the members present at any 
regular meeting. 


Art. IV. The officers of the Leaders Club shall be: President, Vice-President, 
Treasurer, and Secretary. They shall be elected every six months by a major- 
ity vote of the newly installed leaders. 
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Art. V. 

Sec. 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the club. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-President shall preside in the absence of or at the request 
of the President. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall keep a record of the minutes of the meetings of 
the club and conduct all correspondence. 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall keep a record of all moneys received, which 
shall include that of the Athletic Association and all other funds under super- 
vision of the Leaders Club. A member of the faculty designated by the 
Leaders Club shall have charge of the money received, and he shall account 
to the leaders at the end of each month for all money received, spent and 
on hand, and pay only such sums as shall be authorized by the club and upon 
order signed by the president and secretary. 


ArT. VI. There shall be no standing committees. All committees shall be 
either appointed by the President or elected by the club. 


Art. VII. 
Sec. 1. The club shall hold its regular meeting at 3 p. m. every Friday 
afternoon during the regular school year, excepting when a holiday interferes. 
Sec. 2. Special meetings may be called by the president at the written 
request of five members of the club or by two members of the faculty. 


Art. VIII. Twelve members shall constitute a quorum at all meetings. 


Art. IX. The order of exercises shall be as follows: 

Call to order; roll-call; reading of minutes; treasurer’s report, last Friday 
of every month; report of committees; unfinished business; new business; 
“Good and Welfare”; adjournment. 


ArT. X. 

Sec. 1. Any member of the Leaders Club may be forced to resign by (1) 
three members of the faculty, (2) a member of the faculty with the majority 
vote of the leaders present at any regular meeting, (3) a petition signed by 
three fourths of the members of his class or by the adverse vote of three 
fourths of the members of the club. 

Sec. 2. Ungentlemanly conduct, lack of leadership, or absence from four 
consecutive meetings shall be considered just cause for a request on the part 
of either faculty or Leaders Club that any member resign. 


The Leaders Club was a serious affair. Seemingly, in the boys’ 
imagination, it was but a short step from membership in the 
Leaders Club to the presidency of the United States. The boys 
were eager to assume the responsibilities of leadership, but these 
responsibilities sobered them. All the troubles of a little democ- 
racy were here. One peculiarly able leader was tried on the charge 
of attempting to become a dictator. Some details of this trial 
may make clear some of the struggles of these boys in defining 
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leadership. A. B., physically of diminutive size, had been leader 
of his class for two consecutive terms. He was known as a capa- 
ble public speaker and leader. At all times he was known to be 
very severe, depriving his class of games at the least sign of lack 
of codperation; yet everybody admired him. His popularity 
with both teachers and pupils increased, for he showed a great 
deal of common sense and initiative in the many projects for the 
good of the school. During the last half of the second semester, 
however, some of his classmates thought he was developing 
symptoms of “swell-headedness.” He seemed too busy to talk 
to anybody; he did not prize the opinions of some other class 
leaders. The next term he was not elected as one of the leaders 
of his class; in fact, he was defeated by a heavy majority. Very 
much downcast, he felt that his class had not appreciated his 
past record, his fine work for the school paper, Liberty Loan, 
Red Cross, and monitor staff. The physical director suggested 
that it would be a much better plan for him to make his class- 
mates his confidants whenever possible, spend as much time as 
feasible in their company, and endeavor, by his actions as a 
member of the class, to show that just the same he was working 
as hard as ever for the good of the school. It was pointed out 
that there would be a possibility of his being elected to the Leaders 
“Club by his presenting an application endorsed by two members 
of the faculty and five leaders. Outside of his own class he was 
still greatly admired. Upon presenting his application the follow- 
ing week, he was easily elected to the club. Meanwhile his 
class firmly opposed and protested that he was being forced upon 
them as a leader. During the next two months there was con- 
stant dissatisfaction by a rapidly growing group in the class 
against him as a leader. The main contentions were that, first, 
he was not elected by the class, second, he was “swell-headed,” 
and, third, that he was altogether too autocratic and should not 
be included as a leader during “gym” periods. 

He aroused the antagonism of practically the entire class one 
day when he gave the class almost a complete half hour of march 
drill, as a result of slight inattention. At the next weekly leaders’ 
meeting, a petition was presented to the Leaders Club, requesting 
that Leader A. B. of Class C2 be compelled to resign. Leader 
A. B. was called upon to defend himself. As the class had 
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appointed a committee of five to present the petition and answer 
all questions, quite a representative body was present to bring 
back a report of A. B.’s defense. This speech of defense is 
memorable. “Fellows,” he started in, “I know I am a member of 
the Leaders Club against the wishes of my classmates, but my 
class is not the entire school. Whatever I have done has been 
for the good of the class. I did not work directly for myself or 
my class, but all my efforts as a member of the Leaders Club 
were for the good of the school. As a monitor, as an editor of the 
Odz-an-Endz, as a leader in the Liberty Loan and Red Cross 
drives, all my energies were devoted toward having Speyer 
School achieve the highest records. Indirectly, the class and 
every fellow in the school were benefitted. My task in the ‘gym’ 
comes as a part of every leader’s duties, and you fellows know 
that I have tried to do my level best, always keeping in mind 
that it was for the good of Speyer as a whole. Whatever im- 
provement is made in each fellow, results in a better class and a 
better school. Therefore, in casting your vote, you will decide 
whether each leader is to consider the good of the school first, 
then his class, and, lastly, himself; or first himself, then his 
friends, then his class, and, finally, the school. I will admit I 
perhaps neglected my class-mates and as a result, as they ex- 
pressed it, may have shown signs of ‘swell-headedness’; but I 
have learned my lesson.” . 
Quite a heated discussion followed upon the theory of the school 
leader as set forth by A. B. Those in defense of A. B. contended 
that every leader must consider himself a leader for the school, 
that each leader must make every action be for the credit of 
Speyer, that a leader elected by the Leaders Club assumes all 
the powers and shoulders all the duties and responsibilities of 
the Speyer School leader. The committee of his class finally 
narrowed their arguments down to the unfitness of A. B. as a 
leader, in so far as he had become too “swell-headed” and “stuck- 
up.” This committee could not see how A. B. was working for 
the school, for they considered that while his actions were for 
the good of the school, he was too dictatorial. A motion to the 
effect that Leader A. B. of C2 be placed on parole for one month 
was made, seconded, and carried. A. B. had been educated in 
one phase of practical leadership; and the Leaders Club and 
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class committee were convinced that there was only one type 
of leader that was worth while; this type was the School Leader. 
The sadness, fights, and heartaches that came with leadership 
were unending, yet the sense of responsibility grew. When the 
Leaders Club was six months old, the following list of “Aims” and 
“Accomplishments” appeared on the bulletin board. 


THE LEADERS’ AIMS 


1. To seek the maximum coédperation of every individual in all worthy 
movements instituted in the Speyer School, tending toward the highest 
ideals in scholarship—hygienic living, gentlemanly conduct, and friendship. 

2. To give everybody a fair and square deal. 

3. To stand as an example for the rest of the student body in all matters 
of fair play, clean sportsmanship, conduct befitting a gentleman, and the use 
of common sense and clear reasoning. 


WHAT THE LEADERS HAVE ACCOMPLISHED 
(Taken from minutes of Leaders Club) 


OFFICERS 


President: A. Foster; Secretary: S. Levine; Treasurer: A. Rosenthal. 

1. Forming of Athletic Association with a full-paid-up membership of 
two hundred students. 

2. Conducting and instituting rules for the Indoor Baseball and Basketball 
Tournaments; the former won by B1, the latter at present being conducted 
according to schedule. 

3. Passing resolutions to the effect: 

a. That all boys be required to wear rubber-soled and heeled shoes or 

slippers in the gymnasium at all times. 

b. That the lockers and shower-baths be put under the direct supervision 

of leaders appointed by the Leaders Club. 

c. That a window-fund be established to pay for all breakage occurring to 

private property as a direct result of play during school hours. 

d. All boys having two or more “D’s” on their report cards be barred from 

playing on either the class or school teams for the month following their 
receiving the two “D’s.” 


Three things seem to stand out in the work of the Leaders Club: 
Coéperation, group responsibility, and the necessity of “setting 
the pattern” for the other boys. The boys found in their athletic 
equipment and in their games and tournaments that codéperation 
paid. When fifteen cents was taken out of the window fund 
to pay for a window through which a boy had batted a ball, it 
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meant fifteen cents less athletic equipment for the group. The 
result was that every broken window was paid for, but breaking 
a window became socially a “high crime and a misdemeanor.” 

“Setting the pattern” troubled the boys greatly. What should 
a leader do? The vagueness of their thinking troubled them. 
There were endless discussions. They asked: “Shouldn’t a 
leader have any fun?” “Should a leader be a little tin saint?” 
Here was a need of finding a new kind of fun. Finally, in one 
mighty coéperative burst the “Leader, Ask Yourself” sheet was 
evolved by this little troubled group of leaders. Here is the 
questionnaire just as it was set down: 


SPEYER SCHOOL 
94 Lawrence Street 
New York City 


LEADER—Ask Yourself 


1. Do I know exactly what I want my class to do at each moment when 
I am in charge? 
2. Is my class organized so that each boy is responsible for some particular 
thing in each activity? 
3. In what ways is Speyer better because I am here? Because my class is 
here? 
4. Do I set the pattern for my class? 
a. Am I obedient? 
b. Do I do my work a little better than I am required to do it? 
c. Do I always play fair? 
d. Do I ever nurse a grudge? 
e. Do I threaten the fellows? 
f. Do I help the one who tries and fails? 
g. Do I try to help all the others, even the most successful ones, to im- 
prove on their own records? 
h. Do I keep my mouth shut when some one else is speaking? 
5. Can my class manage its own affairs in an orderly manner without help 
of some older person? 
6. In exactly what ways is my class coéperating with other classes to main- 
tain and improve school spirit? 
7. Am | a leader? 


In this “Ask Yourself” sheet definite ends to be attained were 
set down. There was no more argument for the time being about 
the worth of these ends. It was taken for granted that a class 
should manage its own affairs in an orderly manner, and it was 
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the business of the leaders to see that this was done. A leader 
had certain particular things to do in order to set the pattern for 
his class. He might think of other ends, but for these definite 
ends he must strive. He had the encouragement and kicks of 
his constituency to see that he made good. The class that had 
weak leaders was sure to be soundly licked in every contest, 
whether it be the basketball tournament or in the number of 
A’s received in the academic work for the month. The boys 
knew that if their leader did not keep his mouth shut at the right 
time he was not, for the moment at least, a real leader. The 
leader had a standard by which to test himself. The formulation 
of the ends to be sought gave direction to the approval and 
disapproval of his fellows. These twelve- and thirteen-year-old 
boys were not especially restrained in expressing their approval 
and disapproval. 

This expressed approval and disapproval, this effort of the 
leaders to be real leaders, had behind it something intangible, 
something bigger than could be expressed in any words the boys 
could command. In talking of this Mr. Rosenthal said: “With- 
out doubt all the things accomplished would have failed if the 
spirit behind these accomplishments had not been right. I felt 
that this spirit in the boys to which I appealed stood for every- 
thing that was fine, something ideal, something that transcended 
all our good deeds, yet something that could be expressed only 
in the doing.” The boys struggled for some expression of what 
they came to call “the Speyer Spirit.” Editorials in the school 
paper Ods-an-endz tried to set it down in words. The boys in 
expressing disapproval of an action said, “A Speyer boy would 
not do that.” “More than once,” said the director, “the boys have 
asked me, ‘Just what do you mean by spirit’? It was hard for 
me to make a clear reply. When I did try to define it, I found 
I was, to a very great extent, giving what is contained in the 
oath and laws of the Boy Scouts of America. In my work as a 
Scoutmaster and in my experience as director of boys’ work in 
an East Side Settlement, I found myself substituting the word 
law for spirit.” By such steps as these the boys and the director, 
in their effort to formulate the Speyer spirit, modified the scout 
law somewhat and called it “The Speyer Creed.” Here is “The 
Creed” as the boys and the director formulated it. 
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SPEYER SCHOOL 
94 Lawrence Street 
New York City 


THE SPEYER CREED 
(Adapted from the Laws of the Boy Scouts of America) 


1. A Speyer boy is Trustworthy. 

His honor is to be trusted. If he were to violate his honor by telling a lie, 
or by cheating, or by not doing exactly a given task, when trusted on his honor, 
he is not a real Speyer boy. 

2. A Speyer boy is Loyal. 

He is loyal to all to whom loyalty is due—his teacher, his home, his parents, 
his country. 

3. A Speyer boy is Helpful. 

He is ready to help persons in need at any time, to share the duties of home 
and school. He does one good turn to somebody every day. 

4. A Speyer boy is Friendly. 

He is a friend to all and a brother to every other Speyer boy. 
5. A Speyer boy is Courteous. 

He is polite to all, especially to women, children, old people, and the weak 
and helpless. 

6. A Speyer boy is Respectful. 

He respects and obeys his parents, teachers, leaders, and all other duly 
constituted authorities. He respects the convictions of others in matters of 
custom and religion. 

7. A Speyer boy is Cheerful. 

He smiles whenever he can. His obedience to orders is prompt and cheerful. 
The harder the task the gladder his heart! 

8. A Speyer boy is Thrifty. 

He does not destroy property. He works faithfully, wastes nothing, and 
makes the best use of his opportunities. He saves his money so that he may 
pay his own way, be generous to those in need, and helpful to worthy objects. 
9g. A Speyer boy is Brave. 

He has the courage to face danger in spite of fear, and to stand up for what 
is right against the coaxings of friends or the jeers or threats of his opponents, 
and defeat does not down him. 

10. A Speyer boy is clean. 

He keeps clean in body and thought, stands for clean speech, clean sport, 

clean habits, and travels with a clean crowd. 


When the “Creed” sheets were distributed to all the boys, it 
seemed to some of them too ideal. One boy exclaimed: “Gee! 
we'd be angels if we were all that.” The director says: “I told 
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them the Creed was an ideal that would exist as long as the real 
Speyer spirit was alive, that Speyer demanded that a boy be 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, and, since every boy was aiming to 
be a real Speyer boy, he was aiming to live just these qualities 
set forth in the Creed. I pointed out, too, that he might not 
attain all these qualities until he got his angel-wings, but just the 
same these were the qualities that a real Speyer boy aimed at.” 
Here, then, for these boys was the spirit in so far as it could be 
captured and set down. Here was a code of honor, a creed, a 
philosophy of life; but to the boys it was a series of qualities a 
boy had to have to be a real Speyer boy. 

Some scheme had to be invented to help the boys check up on 
their actions to see if they were living “The Creed.” Probably 
the greatest earthly ambition of these boys was to win the right 
to wear the Speyer “S.” It has been pointed out that the boys 
elected leaders who were given the right to mark the others for the 
month in their gymnasium work. The leaders wanted to know 
just what they should expect, and the boys wanted to know 
just what was demanded of them. This demand was met by the 
following set of instructions formulated almost entirely by the 
director but accepted by the leaders and all the other boys. This 
“Notice” was mimeographed and given to every boy: 


SPEYER SCHOOL 
94 Lawrence Street 
New York City 


NOTICE 
Below are the instructions given to the leaders of your class for marking in 
Physical Training. Note the references to the “Speyer Creed” and the number 
of points for the Speyer “S.” 
To THE LEADERS 


1. Remember you are marking factors that cannot be easily measured; 
therefore the greater necessity of using your best judgment. 

Profit by the advice of your parents, teachers, and older friends. 

2. Recognize that fine physique, athletic ability, and mischievousness do 
not necessarily accompany qualities like courage, self-control, ability to think 
quickly and accurately in a crisis. 

3. Marks are to be divided into five grades: A=excellent; B=good; 
C=average; D=poor; E=bad. 

4. Speak privately to those individuals in your class whom you expect to 
mark “C” or lower in any quality, to ascertain whether they have any just 
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grounds for expecting higher marks. When you have assigned a mark, please 
see the director before making any change. 


SELF-CONTROL 
Watch for: 
1. Ability and willingness to obey orders. 
2. Signs of being easily aroused to anger. 
3. Performing of command exercises too slow or too fast. 
IO points. 
FAIR PLAY 


Look for, expect and demand generous actions, fair play, real manliness. 
Discourage: 

1. Selfishness—constantly arguing in games as to time at bat, getting the 
ball, or being overlooked. 

2. Tendency to evade the rules of the games and trying to gain an unfair 
advantage. 

3. Lack of honor—creating disorder when the teacher’s back is turned or 
when he is otherwise occupied. 

4. Marking or defacing wall, boards, etc. Is he Trustworthy? See “The 
Speyer Creed.” 

10 points. 
SOCIABILITY 
Watch for: 

1. Willingness to coéperate with teacher, leader, or classmate to further 
any movement which tends toward the betterment of the mental, moral 
or physical standards of Speyer School. 

2. Readiness to give smaller or weaker fellows a chance. 

3. Cheerfulness, Obedience. 

4. Is he Loyal? Helpful? Friendly? Cheerful? See “The Speyer Creed.” 

15 points. 
ABILITY TO ACT IN A CRISIS 
Observe: 

1. How pupil acts when faced with a difficult situation in any game. 

2. How he acts when a stranger enters the room, or when the teacher is 
forced to leave the room. 

3. Whether he uses his intellect in playing games like dodge-ball, prisoner’s 
base, or just runs along with the crowd. Is he Trustworthy? See “The Speyer 
Creed.” 

15 points. 
COURAGE 
Watch for: 

1. Any weakness or readiness to give up entirely when faced by a bluster- 
ing, loud-mouthed opponent. 

2. The spirit of sticking to the end of a game without giving up hope. 

3. Willingness to test strength or ability with anybody regardless of strength, 
size, reputation, etc. 
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4. Ability to speak straightforwardly when questioned regarding any past 
actions. Is he Brave? Loyal? See “The Speyer Creed.” 


10 points. 


CLEAN-MINDEDNESS 
R , , 
1. Does your classmate express himself properly at all times? 


2. Does he make any remarks that denote low morals? 

3. Has he been known to write indecent poems, or carry about objection- 
able pictures? 

4. Does he insist that those who go with him be a clean crowd? Is he Clean? 
See “The Speyer Creed.” 


10 points. 
POSTURE 
Note whether: 
1. Chest is high. 
2. Chin is in. 
3. Shoulders are well back. 


4. There is a tendency to slouch; e. g., standing with one knee bent, con- 
stantly leaning against objects, sliding down in seat. 


10 points. 


The reader has doubtless noticed that the leaders were to 
“look for, expect, and demand generous action, fair play, and 
real manliness.” The plan was to have the emphasis placed on 
the positive side, to keep the boys busy forming right habits. 
When a new class came in, the director spent two or three minutes 
at the beginning of each period commending the class or indi- 
vidual boys who had shown special self-control or coéperative 
spirit or some other quality that leaders were to watch for. If 
necessary, a lack of these qualities was pointed out with vigor. 
This was an attempt on the part of the director to determine 
what qualities should be approved, what passed without com- 
ment and what condemned. The boys wanted the approval of 
their leaders and of the director. It was by having the boys 
practice these desirable traits with satisfying public approval that 
the director and the leaders hoped to form right habits in the 
boys. 

At the end of all the work stood the Speyer “S” and a graded 
series of lesser insignia. These insignia served as visible recogni- 
tion that the winner had met with a fair degree of success in 
living “The Creed.” The requirements for the “S” were clear 
and definite. Every boy had a copy of the “Requirements.” 


oor See 


= — z 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE SPEYER ‘“S” 


PHysIcAL EFFICIENCY 


Points 
1. Making one or more of the class teams. 10 
2. Making one or more of the school teams. 15 
3. Doing ten practical exercises in perfect form with ease. 20 
4. The correction within six months or marked improvement of any 
physical handicaps relating to eyes, nose, skin, throat, feet, etc. 10 
5. Demonstrating a knowledge of at least five offensive and defensive 
movements in wrestling and boxing, respectively. 10 
6. Appearing at least twice a week at recreation periods regularly for 
a period of four months every term. 15 
7. Retaining perfect posture while standing, sitting or performing 
any exercises for a period of six months and receiving a mark of not less 
than 80 from the leaders. 10 
8. Bringing evidence from parents or guardians that immediately 
upon arising in the morning a cold shower, wet cloth rub or air bath 
with deep breathing exercise is practiced. 15 
9. Presenting evidence of having attended group hikes covering from 
50 to 100 miles, or attending a gymnasium or other playground regu- 
larly two times a week for five consecutive months. 20 
SocIAL EFFICIENCY 
1. Being a member of one or more clubs with a record of attendance 
for the term of fifteen meetings for each term. 10 
2. Acting efficiently as an official in any club for an entire term or 
doing some conspicuously meritorious work. 10 
3. Getting a mark of 80 or over in sociability from the leader. 15 
4. Knowing the first and last names and speaking more than once to 
fifty pupils in Speyer School outside of those in his own class. 15 
5. Convincingly proving that he has helped at one time or another 
at least five different school mates in their studies, habits, or athletics. 20 
6. Work done with any single individual resulting in marked physical, 
mental or moral improvement. 5-20 
7. Being especially helpful in any way to a teacher for a period of not 
less than four weeks. 20 
8. Being the prime mover in the organization of a group leading 
toward higher ideals mentally, morally, socially, or physically in one 
or more special fields. 25 
MENTAL EFFICIENCY 
1. Having a record of no “D’s” in any subject (unless just cause can 
be given) for a period of four months. 25 


2. Receiving from the leader a mark averaging not less than 80 for 
four consecutive months in “ability to act in a crisis.” 
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3. Reading at least sixty per cent of the books listed and being able 


to answer correctly questions as to the contents. 40 
4. Submitting an original set of five educational exercises to be prac- 
ticed at home. 15 


5. Submitting in writing at least five practical ways in which he 
thinks the course in Physical Education and Hygiene can be made more 
interesting or better in any way as regards Hygiene lectures, Athletics, 
Drills, Clogs and Dance Steps, Games, Recreation Periods, Tournaments, 
Leadership, Order and Apparatus Work. 25 

6. Composing a school song or cheer which is adopted by the school 20 


MorAL EFFICIENCY 


1. Receiving from the leader a mark averaging not less than 80 in 


“fair play” and “self-control,” respectively, for the term. 20 
2. Receiving from the leader a mark averaging not less than 80 in 
“courage” and “clean-mindedness,” respectively, for the term. 20 


3. Bringing absolutely convincing proof endorsed by parents and 
teachers showing a gain of five good habits regularly practiced for at 
least four months. 20 
4. Showing evidence whereby he helped arouse the opinion of the 
class against an individual or a group of individuals who by actions or 
words tended toward the setting-up of bad practices. 20 
5. Writing a digest of not less than 100 words as to what his idea is 
as to the make-up and practices of a courageous, fair and square, self- 
controlled and clean young men, keeping in mind the two-minute talks 
during the gymnasium periods and what he has read. 30 


GENERAL REQUIREMENT 


1. In order to gain the “S,” students must work toward a total of 380 points. 

2. The above points are divided into two divisions, the required and the 
optional. 

3. The required number of points is 280, consisting of at least 70 points in 
each division, as: 70 points in physical, 70 points in social, 70 points in moral, 
and 70 points in mental. 

4., The optional 100 points remaining may be gained without reserve under 
any of the other divisions. 

5. To those students gaining a total of 430 points, the Speyer sweater will 
be awarded. 


NOTE 


1. A month before the end of the term, the Board of Judges, consisting of 
three members of the faculty and three representatives of the student-body, 
will meet for as long a time as will be deemed necessary to decide as to what 
students have met the standards in their endeavors to pass the requirements. 

2. Every student must hold himself ready to appear before the Board 
when notified. 
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- All written material necessary in meeting the various requirements, or 
presented in any way for evidence, must be plainly written, on one side of 
sheets of the same size all securely fastened together. 

4. For every requirement a new sheet must be had, having the applicant's 
name, class, the general heading of the requirements, and the number of the 
requirement he is endeavoring to meet. Example: 


John Smith Class D2 
Social Efficiency Requirement 5 


The requirement that out of a total of 380 points necessary to 
win the Speyer “S,” 70 points must be won in each of four divi- 
sions—physical, social, mental, moral—called for the develop- 
ment of the all-round boy. The 100 optional points made pro- 
vision for individual differences. When one had gained the 
380 points, there was a formal presentation of the “S” before the 
whole school. In later years great honors may be won by these 
wearers of the Speyer “S,” but probably never again will there be 
such whole-hearted cheering, such flashing eyes, such a look of 
high resolve, as when, on the morning of the presentation, the 
winner of the “S” marched down the aisle and received from the 
representative of the whole school this insignia. Here was 
recognition that he had stood successfully for the ideals of Speyer. 

While the number of points necessary for winning the Speyer 
“S” remained fixed, the requirements could be easily extended 
so as to focus public approval on desirable new activities. Thus 
on our entering the war the Leaders Club felt that war work 
should be recognized and encouraged. This feeling on the part 
of the leaders resulted in their issuing the “Real American Ex- 
tension” of the possible ways of winning the Speyer “S.” Here 
is the appeal and the new activities that were approved: 


SPEYER SCHOOL 
94 Lawrence Street 
New York City 


Be a Real American! 


There is no question as to our winning this war if every fellow, big or little, 
does his utmost, his level best, to perform the work assigned him. 

Our big brothers, the men of today, are sacrificing money, home, health, 
and life to “Make the World Safe for Democracy.” 
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They are not fighting for themselves, they are fighting for us. Do we deserve 
this enormous sacrifice? Shall we be able to uphold and keep the torch of 
liberty burning and make the sacrifices that our older brothers of today are 
making, should another autocracy, like Germany, menace the future of 
Democracy? 

Every fellow must ask himself how he can best be of service, first to others, 
then, to himself, and in a way that will make his big brothers feel that their 
small brothers are doing even more than their share. 

Every Speyer boy has this opportunity of proving himself physically, 
socially, morally, and mentally efficient. 


Earn Your Speyer “S”! 
Efficiency Spells Success 
The Efficient Boy of Today Is the Efficient Man of Tomorrow 
The Speyer “S”—A Sign of “American Boy Efficiency” 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Physical 
1. Bringing proof of having worked on an average of two full afternoons 
for four consecutive months at paid physical labor. 20 points. 
Social 
2. For having personally gained five or more subscribers to the Third 
Liberty Loan or sold $100 of War Savings Stamps. 20 points. 
3. For taking an active leading part in Red Cross or allied war activities 
for six consecutive months. 20 points. 
Mental 
1. For each dollar’s worth of Thrift Stamps purchased through the School 
Bank with money earned by work. 4 points. 


2. For repeating from memory the “Speyer Creed” and citing one or more 
applications under each of the ten parts as evidence of ability to uphold the 
Creed. 20 points. 

3. Acting as an intelligent successful "junior four-minute man,” talking on 
an average once a week for a period of four months to an aggregate audience 
of 2,000. 20 points. 


These boys led the whole of the great city of New York in the 
public school contest for the greatest per capita sale of W. S. S. 
One newsboy bought and paid for two fifty-dollar Liberty Bonds 
out of his savings from the sale of his papers. Regular Liberty 
Bond teams, composed of speakers and salesmen, organized and 
rehearsed in English classes, campaigned successfully in the 
streets selling Liberty Bonds. 

It was a part of their creed to be of service. It was through 
performing activities worth while in themselves, through service, 
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through games, through sports, and through taking part in club 
and class affairs, that these boys became so absorbed that they 
wanted to be helpful, loyal, trustworthy. The boy’s own interests 
and public approval directed him. When there was a rivalry 
between these two, public opinion, stimulated by the Leaders 
Club, usually won. (It should never be forgotten, however, that 
while the Leaders Club ran their own affairs they had a continu- 
ous source of inspiration in the physical director, Mr. Rosenthal. 
Part of the director’s success was due to his getting just the right 
mixture of boy-initiative and teacher-direction.) 

There is, however, a side to the life of the school boy besides 
that of recreation in which the character-building process goes 
on. Mental and moral habits are formed during study hours 
as well as during playtime. The spirit that has been developed 
on the playground can be a part of the boy every minute of the 
day, in the classroom, on the street, in the home. In the require- 
ments for the Speyer “S,” there is, as has been seen, an attempt 
to place emphasis on worthwhile activities other than purely 
athletic achievements. 

Many interests of the boys expressed themselves in clubs. A 
great number of these had grown up in the school. There was 
the Reading Club, the Latin Club, the Mathematics Club, the 
Science Club, the Editors Club, the Wrestling, Boxing and Tum- 
bling Clubs, the Bicycle Club, the Shop Squad, and many others. 
Some faculty member was the adviser of each of these clubs, but 
the Leaders Club thought there should be one organization that 
included all of these organizations. Thus, during the second 
semester of the school, that is, in the autumn of 1917, the Leaders 
Club presented the plan of a General Organization, the “G. O.,” 
as it was called, that should take the place of the “A. A.” The 
plan was adopted by the school. Ninety-five per cent of all the 
pupils joined the “G. O.” and paid dues—twenty cents a semester. 
No re was kept out who really wanted to join and paid as 
much as two cents. However, nearly every boy found a way to 
pay the full amount. All clubs were invited to send delegates 
to the Leaders Club at the beginning of each semester. These 
delegates were to show why their club should exist and to present 
the budgets of their respective clubs. Thus the “G. O.,” headed 
by the Leaders Club, came to embrace the whole school. 
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This whole scheme of organization and the ends that the leaders 
and the director were striving for would have resulted in a series 
of failures if the work in the regular gymnasium periods had 
been dull and uninteresting. The failures would probably have 
been greater if the work had been interesting and nothing more. 
The plan, the spirit, the efficiency of these periods as worked out 
by the director, by the boys, or by both the director and the 
boys working together, made the whole organization possible. 
A sure way to misunderstand the remarkable spirit and organiza- 
tion built up by the “G. O.,” is to neglect to study the detailed 
plan of the gymnasium periods. Every teacher in the school, in 
varying degrees, had a hand in building the school spirit, but the 
spirit’s headquarters was in the gymnasium. How did the spirit 
operate? Instead of describing the general plan of the gymnasium 
periods with a few of the hundreds of interesting illustrations, it 
will probably be of more use to others to present the detailed out- 
line of subject-matter and method of work in these periods. The 
outline that follows is the one made and used by the boys and 
by the physical director, Mr. Rosenthal. 


SPEYER SCHOOL 
94 Lawrence Street 
New York City 


The outline of the subject-matter, method of presentation, and scheme of 
discipline that has been found to be the most efficient in conducting the regular 
gymnasium periods, noon hours, and the recreation periods by the boys of 
Speyer School. 

oh LEADERSHIP 
The marks of leadership in physical education are: 

1. Spirit. The best leader knows his “Speyer Creed,” lives it, practices it, 
and fights for it. He constantly emphasizes the importance of adhering to 
all that the “Speyer Creed” and Leaders Basis of Marking stands for. 

2. Personality. The real leader is natural. He is at all times friendly, 
courteous, kind, and respectful. “To help in advancing others” is his motto. 

3. Preparedness. The efficient leader prepares his program of activities 
beforehand so that at all times he keeps his class actively interested. He 
does not waste the time of his class endeavoring to remember what comes next. 

4. Initiative. The successful leader meets the situation; he does not wait - 
to be told what to do. An unforseen situation is but another opportunity for 
testing his ability. 
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5. Ability to Command. The able leader commands in a firm, distinct, un- 
questioning mean-what-I-say tone. His orders indicate exactly what is to 
be done. 

6. Helpfulness. The convincing leader is positive that the material he 
presents will help his classmates to play and know better those desirable 
games or sports that they already play, or are likely to play. 

7. Broadmindedness. The wise leader is constantly on the alert for sug- 
gestions that might improve his work. He does not forget to thank those who 
have helped him. 


DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


1. The efficient, well-ordered, self-controlled class holds each regular leader 
responsible for a part of the program in physical education, e.g., marching, exer- 
cises, noon hour recreation, athletics, personal hygiene, etc. 

2. At no time does the leader’s responsibility cease; even when other 
members of his class who, by volunteering or by being designated by him, 
assume any of his duties of leadership, he is still responsible. 

3. Each boy is responsible for the enforcement of the regulations that have 
been made for the efficient running of the school. 

4. It is understood that those leaders not conducting any part of the 
program fall in with the rest of the class, acting as examples of codéperation, 
and are under the full authority of the leader in charge whether it be marching, 
games, exercises, etc. 


THE GYMNASIUM PERIOD 
Entrance 

1. A self-controlled class enters in order, without any pushing, shoving or 
yelling. Coats, sweaters, and street shoes are immediately removed. 

2. During the four minutes of free play, everybody is included, even the 
weakest. 

The First Whistle 

1. The whistle is blown by the “marching leader.” At its signal every 
pupil instantly stands at attention. 
The Second Whistle 

1. All quickly and orderly go to their assigned numbers, while the leaders 
note the absentees and any who lack gymnasium shoes. 
The Marching Drill 

1. The drill is led by the marching leader or by some one designated by 
him who remains under his supervision. Any fellow in the class, at one time 
or another, may be designated as leader. 

2. At all times during marching drill military discipline prevails. The most 
glaring mistake evokes no laughter or uncalled-for comments. 

3. The marching drill, if possible, should never exceed five minutes. The 
class at the end of this time is to be in open order formation and ready for the 
practical exercise leader. 

4. In marching the commands may be divided into two parts, the prepara- 
tory commands, as for instance, the “Forward” or “By the right flank” and the 
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command of execution which in most cases is “March.” The preparatory 
command in all cases points out the direction. 

5. There should, if possible, always ensue a slight pause after the prepara- 
tory command before giving the command of execution, viz: Forward—pause 
—march! 

The “Forward” is given clear and distinct; the “March” clear, snappy and 
decisive. 

6. Every movement is fully explained and executed in perfect form before 
another movement is taught. (A demonstration with one or two squads has 
been found to be most helpful in having the class grasp commands.) 


Marching Commands 


Class Attention! Feet parallel and slightly apart, knees straight, body 
inclining slightly forward, chest high, arms at sides, chin in without constraint, 
and eyes front. 

Right (or Left) Dress! Front! About—Face! Right (or Left)—Face! 
Half (or three-quarters) Right (or Left)—Face! Mark Time—Mark! For- 
ward—March! Class—Halt! Half Step—March! Side Step Right (or 
Left)—March! Backward—March! To the Rear—March! Double Time— 
March! Forward, guide, right or left—March! By the right or left flank— 
March! Column half, right or left—March! Form twos or fours right or 
left oblique—March! By the right or left flank form twos, or fours—March! 
Squads right or left—March! Squads right or left about—March! Right or 
left turn—March! On the right or left into line—March! Right or left 
front into line—March! Open order—March! Close order—March! Com- 
binations of above, viz.: By the right flank column left—March! etc. 


The Practical Exercises 

1. As in the marching drill, other fellows may be designated by the exercise 
leader to act as temporary leaders. 

2. Usually the program in a thirty-minute period is: Marching; one 
apparatus exercise; one original exercise; five old exercises; clogs; gymnastic 
steps; games. In a sixty-minute period: Marching; one apparatus exercise; 
two original exercises; four old exercises; clogs or gymnastic dancing; games. 

2. The above exercises, aside from the games, do not exceed seven minutes. 
Every exercise is performed four times, alternating right and left where possible. 

4. The apparatus exercise consists of a complete stunt on some piece of 
apparatus found in the gymnasium, e. g., parallel bars, horse, ropes, flying 
rings, etc. It especially emphasizes the stretching of every muscle and is per- 
formed slowly. 

5. As in the exercises that follow, the members of the class are urged to 
use their imagination so that each fellow actually performs the exercise as 
though he were on the piece of apparatus the exercise calls for. 


The Original Exercises 


1. It is only when there are no volunteers from the class that the exercise 
leader himself presents an original exercise. 
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2. The fellow who volunteers to present an original exercise is called the 
originator. When more than one volunteers, the exercise leader chooses the 
one who is to present the exercise. 

3. The originator first gives a clear, simple word-picture of the proposed 
exercise and tells how, where, and when he thought of it. 

4. A demonstration to the count of four is given. This demonstration 
shows what is to be done at the first tap or count, the second tap or count, and 
the third tap or count. The fourth tap always denotes “position at attention.” 

5. In the starting exercise, 1 denotes “get on your mark”; 2, “get set”; 3, 
“go”; 4, “back to position.” This scheme has been found to work successfully 
for all practical exercises. 

6. At all times the exercise is performed in a natural manner, just as it 
should be in the game or sport from which it is derived. 


Corrections 


1. The originator after he has demonstrated the exercise asks for corrections 
or suggestions for improving the exercise. 

2. One fellow at a time is recognized who comes before the class and demon- 
strates how his suggestion might improve the exercise. 

3. The suggested improvement may or may not be adopted by the originator. 

4. No more than two suggestions for one exercise are recognized during 
any one period. All others are requested to meet the originator after school hours. 

5. The exercise leader notes whether the exercise is really practical and 
whether the class in general is favorable toward its adoption. If the leader 
is in doubt, the retention of the exercise is determined by a vote of the class. 
If approved, the exercise is then performed by the originator with the accepted 
improvements, following which the class performs the exercise. 

6. The class is especially cautioned against making its chief aim the doing 
of the exercise exactly as set forth by the originator. Naturalness and imagi- 
natively placing one’s self in the midst of the game or sport from which the 
exercise is derived makes the exercise really practical and valuable. 

7. All the fellows, and especially the leaders, keep personal records of the 
original exercises presented and adopted so that (a) The pupils who present 
them receive due credit in meeting requirement “4” under Mental Efficiency 
for the Speyer “S.” (b) The exercise is repeated at stated intervals. (c) Where 
doubt arises as to the performing of an exercise, the originator may be called 
upon. 


Practical Exercises Given by the Boys of Speyer School (To January 1, 1918) 

Apparatus. Chinning, climing ropes, parallel bars, rings, horse, high 
parallel skip. 

Baseball. Pitching (outdoor and indoor), catching, sliding (running and 
standing), batting, bunting, fielding, catching a high ball. catching a low, wide 
ball, catching a foul ball, tagging-out on bases, stopping a high-liner. 

Basketball. Center foul shot, dodge opponent, field shot, under basket shot, 
dribble and pass, pass, return and shoot. 

Bombardment. Catching and throwing the ball. 
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Boxball (Long Handball). Hitting the ball, hand-batting. 

Boxing. Side step, straight jab, punching the bag, straight block, cross 
block, follow-up jab, ducking. 

Bowling. Rolling a strike. 

Football. Center, quarter back, foward pass, end run, kick off, punting, drop 
kick, end catch, end tackle, center tackle, straight arm. 

Fencing. Thrust, guard. 

Fishing. Casting the line. 

Goal Ball. Golf drive, hockey drive, shinney drive, hockey dodge. 

Grenade. Grenade throw, bayonet thrust. 

Handball. Serving, under the leg. 

Pussy Cat. Hitting the cat. 

Rowing. Rowing (double oars), paddling (single-double), canoe tilting. 

Swimming. Breast stroke, leg kick and scissors, combination (one hand 
and side stroke), diving (shallow). 

Tennis. Serve, loffert (return of serve), back hand. 

Track and Field. Starting, shot put, discus throw, running high jump, 
standing broad jump, running, taking the stick in relay. 

Volley Ball. Serve, return. 

Home Spring Exercises. (1) arms, (2) chest, (3) hips and legs. 

Chopping wood, heaving a rope, roly poly, cage ball, sliding on the ice, 
rifle shooting, grounding a boat, mounting a horse, coasting, belly whopper. 


Dance or Gymnasium Steps and Clogs 


1. The leader who is successful in teaching new steps has practiced the 
step he wishes to teach beforehand, and knows absolutely the rate of tapping 
or time of m .sic necessary. 

2. He will not exceed two minutes, and in that time will make the steps 
simple, snappy, vigorous, and exhilarating, leaving his classmates ready for 
the breathing exercises. 


Clogs and Gymnasium Sleps (Given to January 1, 1918) 
Leg-swinging backward and forward with hop; legs crossing with hop; 


heel and toe; rocking step; buck and wing (clog); universal high (clog); 
alcibiades (clog). 


Deep Breathing 


1. Breathing exercise is usually given by raising the arms sideways and 
upward so that the chest is fully expanded at inhalation. The arms are 
slowly lowered at exhalation. Breath through the nose. 


Games and Recreation 


1. In order that every fellow clearly understands any correction or modi- 
fication of an old game or the explanation and demonstration of a new one, 
the leader requests the utmost codperation, silence and attention from each 
individual, so that the desired change or explanations may be understood by all. 

2. The game leader realizes that the best games are those which keep every 
boy active and interested during the time it is being played. 
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3. He is also careful not to absent himself from the class even for a moment 
without first stating what he is to do and what he expects from the class in 
his absence. When possible another leader or responsible classmate is re- 
quested to get the athletic material, mark the floors, etc., while the game 
leader attends to the formation of teams and squads and the appointment of 
umpires. 

4. The game leader does not participate in the game himself. To the right 
kind of leader, supervising the game so that it runs smoothly is just as much 
fun, if not more, than being in the game. 

5. When a large number of pupils make it impossible for all to participate 
in one game, extra activities are provided in the form of games or sports 
under the supervision of another leader or responsible classmate. 

6. In games where men are constantly eliminated, e. g., bombardment, tug 
of war, dodge ball, etc., the leader is constantly on the alert to guard against 
accidents and violation of rules through the interference of those who have 
been eliminated. 

7. If at any time during the game the leader finds occasion to blow his 
whistle, the blast is long and loud as a signal for instant silence. 

8. The leader demands at all times that the physically weaker members of 
the class be given first consideration. 

g. The leader is always aware of the interests and feelings of the class, so 
that before a noticeable lack of energy or interest is felt in any game he pro- 
vides another more desirable one. 

10. To have a well-balanced period he will ease up after such strenuous 
games as tug-of-war, prisoners base, master of the ring or basketball, by 
providing milder games, such as relay ball, follow-up bombardment, etc. 
The class realizes that the game period provides an opportunity not only for 
fun but also for practicing trustworthiness, loyalty, helpfulness, courtesy, 
respect, cheerfulness, thrift (for example, saving one’s strength), courage and 
cleanliness—all that the Speyer Creed stands for. 


Dismissal 

1. Four minutes before the end of the period the whistle is blown as a signal 
to stop all activities and stand at attention. 

2. At the second blast of the whistle all quietly and rapidly go to their 
assigned numbers and stand with chest high, guiding right. 

3. When the command “Fall-out” is given, every fellow puts on his coat 
and street shoes immediately and goes quickly to the next recitation. 

4. The real leader insists that the dismissal be correct, orderly and efficient. 
The last impression that the class should have is one of order, efficiency, and all- 
round satisfaction. 

5. The leader does not leave until every other fellow of his class has gone. 


Lack of Coéperation 


1. Ifa general lack of coéperation or spirit is shown by the class, the leaders 
have found that the most efficient punishment is absolute quiet in line for five 
minutes. 
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2. Gross disorder on the part of any individual is referred to the Leaders 
Club. 

3. The careful leader forestalls any attempt on the part of an individual to 
cause disorder by first calling the attention of the class to the uncodperative, 
disloyal member, and then if necessary excludes him from all activities. 


Observation for Marking 


1. At all times the leaders note those who uphold the Speyer Creed and 
those who practice self-control, fair play, sociability, courage, ability to act 
in a crisis, clean-mindedness, and good posture, as outlined in the “Leaders’ 
Basis of Marking Sheet.” 

2. Extra credit is given to individuals, not regular members of the Leaders 
Club, who demonstrate ability to act as temporary leaders and who are 
especially active in furthering the interests of their fellows. Such men may be 
eligible for membership in the Leaders Club. 

3. The number and quality of the comments and remarks in the leader’s 
note-book is one means of his demonstrating his ability as a keen, able judge 
of character. 


The Noon Hour 


1. The period from 12:15 to 12:45 in the gymnasium is exclusively for 
those fellows who have received a mark of “C” or lower in physical education 
who care to go down to the gymnasium to receive individual attention. 

2. The rule is that each of these fellows be accompanied by a leader who 
after consulting with the leader in charge provides the activity best suited for 
the individual’s needs. 

3. The leader keeps in mind that his charge is the one to be kept actively 
interested, not himself. The leader is at all times in the background, giving 
help or taking part in any game only when absolutely necessary. The leader 
remembers that self-reliance is probably the chief quality needed by his charge. 


Recreation Period 


1. The recreation period from three to five in the afternoon comes at least 
three times a week. , 

2. Every leader does his utmost to make it the best and most interesting 
period of the day. 

3. The class tournament games in all sports, except baseball and track, take 
place during the recreation period. There are also the wrestling, boxing, and 
tumbling clubs and the school games. 

4. It is in the recreation period that the best leaders are recognized. The 
leader must show himself capable of making not only the boys from his own 
class but also those of other classes observe and uphold the Speyer Creed. 
His actions must be such as to cause boys of other schools to respect the 
Speyer Creed. 

5. Those leaders appointed to act as umpires or referees through the 
Leaders Club or director may at the first sign of lack of coéperation suspend 
all activities for the afternoon or cause the expulsion of any one present. 
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6. The recreation period gives every boy in Speyer an opportunity to show 
his ability as an athlete or learn how to be one and to learn how to direct 
athletes. Hence the Speyer boy with the real spirit and ambition does not 
miss an opportunity to attend the recreation period. 


List of Games Played (To January 1, 1919) 


Gymnasium: Basketball; boxing; boxball; bombardment (barrage); 
basketball shot, 3-2-1; bull in the ring; “champion athletic meet” (club, 
dumb-bell and potato race); club snatch; criss-cross basketball and shoot; 
dodge ball; forcing the gates; handball; follow the leader on: horse, horizon- 
tal bar, wall bars, Swedish ladder, parallel bars, climbing ropes, traveling rings; 
time bowling; master of the ring; prisoner’s base; pass ball; relay ball, under 
leg, follow up and hit the board, overhead; rooster fight; sha loo zi; tug of 
war; tag; Chinese tag; indoor baseball; volley ball. 

Outdoor: Baseball; boundary ball (handball); cat; goal ball; fox and geese; 
one foot on, one foot off; pinch “O”; rugby boundary ball; soccer; shinney; 
Spanish fly; track meet. 


Entrance 


1. Upon entering the G. O., ticket is punched for credit in meeting require- 
ments 6-9 under “physical efficiency” for the Speyer “S.” 

2. The members of the various class teams and athletic clubs change to 
uniform or remove their coats, waists, street shoes, check all valuables with 
the “Lost and Found” leaders and stand in groups quietly awaiting orders from 
their team captains. 

3. The members of the Wrestling, Boxing, and Tumbling Clubs spread the 
mats in a corner of the gymnasium well out of the way of those participating 
in the tournament games. 

4. Those leaders appointed as umpires designate other leaders or responsible 
schoolmates to act as time-keepers, score-keepers, and to draw the chalk-line 
behind which spectators are to stand. 


Rules of the Game 


1. All Speyer teams play hard to win and are good losers, but at all times 
keep in mind that good sportsmanship is more important than the winning of 
the game. 

2. The class team is selected by the leaders or elected by the class. 

3. The school team is chosen from the best players on the various class 
teams by the physical director. 

4. The team once chosen elects its own captain, who is responsible for 
sufficient team practice, the assignment of positions to the various individuals, 
signals, and plays to be executed, and the spirit of his team. 

5. During the progress of a game, the captain has full authority over every 
member of his team. His orders are obeyed first; questions come afterward. 

6. Each member of the team makes it his business to observe other class or 
school teams so that he may improve his own playing and that of his team. 
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7. All games before being scheduled by the various teams are first approved 
by the Leaders Club. 

8. A Speyer boy who betrays his captain, his team, his class, and his school 
by “quitting” when once he has been made a member of a team, is suspended 
from participating in all athletics for the term, and considered a fellow with no 
spirit and lacking in loyalty, trustworthiness, and courage. 


Visitors and Visiting Teams 


1. Visitors and visiting teams are met by all Speyer boys with a spirit of 
friendship, courtesy, and fair play. They are given first consideration as to 
lockers, positions for observing the game, and the benefit of any doubt in 
referees’ or other decisions. 

2. Visitors who by their actions or remarks make themselves a nuisance or 
endeavor to act “tough” are promptly ejected, if need be by combined efforts 
of all leaders present and others requested to help. 


Yells, Songs, and Cheers 


1. At all times the cheer leader’s signals are obeyed, a song, cheer or yell 
well “put over” being one proof of ability to codperate. 

2. All cheers and songs are means of showing appreciation for clean sports- 
manship and fair play on either side. 

3. The concerted cheering of friends and schoolmates of a visiting team is 
a time for silence and courtesy in appreciation of our opponents’ school 
spirit. 

4. The cheer leader observes carefully the progress of the game and the 
moods of the individual players. Asa result he is able to give the appropriate 
song or cheer to hasten and spur on the team or the individual player, as he 
sees fit. 

5. He constantly urges those who are cheering to put all their energy and 
spirit into the cheer so that the team may feel as well as hear that they are 
being ably supported by their schoolmates. 

6. A cheer for the school is always followed, as a sign of respect, by a cheer 
for the school of our opponents. 


Dismissal and Order 


1. Asignal by any leader, whether it be the raised hand, the sound of a bell 
or the blast of a whistle, immediately gains a silent orderly audience. 

2. Ten minutes before the hour of 5 p. m., the leader in charge blows his 
whistle ordering everybody from the gymnasium. There is no loitering; those 
who wish, take showers; others go home immediately. 

3. The leaders do not leave until everybody else has gone and all athletic 
material has been safely put away. 


Showers 


1. Those who participate in the games or the activities of the Boxing, Wrest- 
ling, and Tumbling Clubs make sure of bringing towels and soap. 
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2. Each boy is allowed twelve minutes from the time he enters: two minutes 
for undressing, five for shower, and five for dressing. 


3. Showers are taken for cleansing the skin from dust and sweat which clog 
the pores after exercise. Warm water and soap are used for the first four 
minutes, followed by a half minute of rinsing with warm water and slowly 
changing to the cold which is endured from fifteen to thirty seconds. A brisk 
rub with the towel follows. 


4. A boy reported for disorder of any kind by the leader in charge is sus- 
pended from all athletics for at least one week. 


As a result of helping, studying, and following the experiment, 
certain conclusions are definite. There was opportunity for 
initiative and leadership. The individual boy found his place 
by his ability to serve his fellows. They improved their wants 
and their means of satisfying these wants. The positive side of 
character training was emphasized with as few negations as possi- 
ble. The boys discovered new interests in their lives and new 
abilities in themselves. The details of the whole scheme were 
constantly developing and, like the membership of the Leaders 
Club, constantly changing. Their actions indicated that they 
come more and more to recognize personal and group duties 
and responsibilities as well as privileges. This work, centered 
in the gymnasium, affected the classrooms in method, in subject- 
matter and in discipline. It revolutionized the Assemblies. This 
spirit, starting in the gymnasium and aided by some of the class- 
room teachers, captured the school. From the endless complexity 
of races, nationalities, languages and religions, from the varying 
degrees of poverty, near-poverty and comfort, there developed 
a spirit of respect and coéperation. They respected each other’s 
ancestry, religion, social views, and home life, and expressed 
this respect in a fair degree of real courtesy. They learned team 
work—how to codperate. They carried on. The large group 
that went to De Witt Clinton after their two years at Speyer 
went over the top 100 per cent for membership in the “G. O.” 
of that school the first day they were there. They had learned 
to perform better those desirable activities which they were 
going to perform anyway. They did discover and desire in- 
creasingly higher types of activity, and by codperative effort 
many of these higher types became possible. This is one way, at 
least, to train citizens. 
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ART SERVICE IN WAR AND PEACE 
By ARTHUR WESLEY DOW 


Professor of Fine Arts, Teachers College 


When art is mentioned the majority of people in our country 
think of pictures, or of something in a museum, or of something 
adorning public buildings and houses of the wealthy. There are 
those who regard art as a material thing, a luxury, to be enjoyed 
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by a favored few. As for the producer of art—of this kind—he 


is popularly denied a place among the “practical,” who feel that 
they alone run the world. 


In educational circles we hear of various kinds of art, “fine,” 
“applied,” “industrial,” “commercial,” and so on, terms more or 
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FIG. 2 


less vague. To avoid misunderstanding let me state as clearly as 
I can what I mean by “art” and “art service.” 

In this paper I apply the word “art” to a quality, not to things. 
Let us say that art is a quality imparted to the shape, texture, 
tone, and color of things, a superior quality created by the 
superior craftsman or artist. It is this superior quality of looks 
and workmanship which the world regards as precious. It may 
exist in the humble things of daily use if the makers of them care 
how they look and have freedom to choose form, texture, and 
color. The good craftsman does care how his work looks, he 
takes pride in a “good job,” he wants it to be “ship-shape,” and 
here is the germ of art. To create superior quality is not to add 
prettiness to some useful object, or to “decorate” something. 

The creative workman has a mental image of the object he is 
to produce, even if it be but a turned chair-round. Before begin- 
ning it he sees it graceful and well proportioned. The man of no 
imagination does not see anything but a block of wood which he 
fashions mechanically into a dead copy. The creative workman 
produces art by his treatment of shapes, textures, tones, and colors 
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—not only in paint and marble, but in clay, wood, stone, lead, 
brass, and iron, in thread and glass, and in printing-ink. 

This view does not limit art-practice to a super-class, but in- 
cludes all creators of form and color. It does not limit it to hand 
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work alone, though that is the highest, for the machine may 
produce art if it is directed by a creative mind. No machine can 
ever give us great art, but it can make things good in line, good 
in texture, and good in color. The artist may create superior 
quality with the factory loom, the shop lathe, the power press; 
he may use all tools, all machines, all materials, and any methods 
of manufacture. 
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Has anyone the moral right to ignore superior quality and 
make the ugly and the ephemeral, whether by hand or by machine? 
Is it not a waste of material, a waste of human labor, and an in- 
justice to society to manufacture without regard to looks of form 
and color—when there is freedom to choose form and color? 

Here let me refer to the 
common saying that “a 
thing perfectly adapted to 
use is therefore beautiful.” 
This cannot be true, for 
usefulness has nothing to 
do with beauty of design. 
A saw-horse is perfectly 
adapted to its use, so is 
a pig trough, an apple 
parer, a dynamo, a con- 
crete mixer, but nobody 
wants or expects them to 
be beautiful. On the other 
hand, our museums are 
full of things that are not 
now useful in the smallest 
degree, but are kept solely 
for their quality of design, 
their fine curves, their 
light-reflecting textures, 
their mysteries of tone, 
their perfect harmonies of color. One does not require a fine 
form in a pig trough, but one does require it in a public watering 
trough. The advertising sign is perfectly adapted to use, and 
is a public nuisance when no care is taken as to its color, form, 
and placing. 

In these days of “reéducation” and “reconstruction,” when 
millions are to be spent on curative workshops and vocational 
schools, we should see to it that the workers have some training 
in the arts of design before they begin to handle material. If 
such training cannot be given, then let the men work from models 
prepared by competent designers. In any case, let us no longer 
ignore the value of good design and good craftsmanship. We 
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are far behind foreign nations in this respect, and it is not worth 
while to attempt to place the responsibility. It is fair to say, 
though, that part of it rests upon those of our educators who put 
design and craftsmanship at the end of the list in a curriculum, or 
omit them altogether. 

The art teachers of the country are doing their best to give our 
children an appreciation of good drawing, good workmanship, 
and good color. The art teacher, working under restrictions and 
difficulties, wearies of that banal reiteration, “art must be con- 
nected with life,” “art must serve the industries,” as if it did not 
do those very things at every opportunity; as if the art teachers 
were standing for a useless accomplishment, mere dexterity, the 
painting of bad landscapes to put on a mantel! If there could be 
a nation-wide exhibit of public school art, it would show that 
modern art teaching is closely related to the home, city, and 
country life, the industries, business, and the vocations. In fact, 
it receives more encouragement now from the business people 
than from educational authorities. Before the war the art 
teacher was already alive to the call for good design, from the 
department stores, the manufacturers, the advertisers, the 
printers, and the publishers. 

The war has come and gone, changing the current of our lives, 
bringing one age to an end, and ushering in another, as we are 
constantly told. Above all it brought the need for service. The 
question was how the artist, the art teacher, and the craftsman 
could serve in their own special fields. They said, “Here are our 
hands, here are pencil, brush, paper, canvas; here are knives 
tools, machines; here are wood, cloth, tin, clay, colors, inks, and 
presses—what are the calls? Where may we do our part?” The 
world knows what Raemakers and the cartoonists did, how the 
poster was called the Paul Revere of this war and rallied the 
people to support the government and the Red Cross, how camou- 
flage proved to be a powerful weapon of defense on sea and land, 
and how useful in gunnery have been the landscape targets pre- 
pared by painters. These were the broader lines of service. 
What could be done by teachers and students who could not go 
Overseas to trench or hospital? How could such service extend 
on after the war? 
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As soon as our country entered the war we began to plan for 
the care of wounded and disabled soldiers. The new hospitals 
called for teachers of occupations and for trained craftsmen to 
take charge of curative workshops. Here was an opportunity for 
the art teachers and students to coéperate with the medical staff 
of the hospitals and with the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. In Teachers College the department of nursing and 
health organized classes for the training of teachers of occupa- 
tional therapy. The department of fine arts not only joined in 
this by giving some of the courses, but produced models to be 
used directly in workshops or to serve as suggestions for the 
vocational teacher. Types of what might be done as well as 
examples of what has been done are here described and partly 
illustrated. 

DESIGN 


For bedside work with elementary handicrafts where the aim 
is purely therapeutic and where the objects made are not of per- 
manent value, the design need not be more than good simple 
spacing and good color. But the worker in the shop should have 
at least a knowledge of the elements of design. He should know 
how to put together a few lines and spaces in a clear, compact, 
well-balanced arrangement (Figs. 1a, 4), how to distribute 
masses of dark and light (Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7), to compose simple 
borders and patterns (Figs. 1b, 8, 9, 10), and to combine a few 
colors so that they will harmonize. Such an intensive course in 
design could be worked out in charcoal sketching, ink drawing, 
and wood-block printing. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Whatever craft is followed, drawing is essential and most use- 
ful. Sketching from nature is not only curative, but furnishes 
ideas and motifs for development in design. Drawing is also a 
valuable asset in some forms of military, naval, and aviation 
service. For the applications of drawing in war service, see such 
publications as Les Arts Frangais, La Baionnette, and the works of 
our American artists in cartoons, posters, and window pictures 
that figured so prominently in campaigns for food conservation, 
Liberty Loans, Y. M. C. A., and the Red Cross (Fig.11). Water- 
color painting as actually practised in hospitals has proved to be 
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of curative value in heart cases and nervous troubles. A good 
number of returned soldiers desire to take up art professionally, 
For these the work in design, drawing, water-color painting, and 
oil painting will be advantageous as a preparation. 


WOOD-BLOCK PRINTING 


This handicraft has long had a prominent place among the 
Teachers College fine arts courses. Its usefulness in the hospital 
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FIG. 13 


was at once recognized by the Government, and it was placed on 
the list of requirements for reconstruction aides. We have 
carried it on in three ways: (1) In water color on paper (Fig. 12), 
producing end papers for books, and sheets of small-figured de- 
sign for covering boxes. (2) In oil or dyes upon cloth (Fig. 17). 
(3) In the printing of small pictures either in water color by the 
Japanese method, or in printing-ink on the press. In any case 
the requirements are (a) a good design (Fig. 13), (b) a smooth 
block of pine or some soft wood, (c) a knife and two gouges, all 
kept very sharp. For work on paper we use tempera, or water 
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colors, or dry colors with mucilage; for printing on cloth, oil 
color diluted very thin; for printing pictures on the press, 
printer’s inks. 
LINOLEUM PRINTING 
The craft of printing has hitherto been practised largely by 
workmen trained to use it for trade and business purposes. There 
have always been a few who saw that printing is one of the fine 





FIG. 14 


arts, inasmuch as it allows freedom of choice as to spacing, tone, 
texture, and color. Skill in type-composition, in engraving, and 
in handling the press, could only be acquired by specialists. It 
did not seem possible to bring printing within the reach of stu- 
dents in any grade of school. Linoleum printing changed all this 
and enlarged the circle to infinity. Mr. Vojtech Preissig, in his 
courses at Teachers College, demonstrated that this is purely an 
art-process where knife, gouge, and roller are used with the free- 
dom of the brush. The linoleum is yielding, grainless, easily cut, 
and yet firm enough to give thousands of impressions. The ques- 
tion of printing-press and equipment is waived, for one may print 
with a clothes-wringer, a copying press, or a bench vise. Impres- 
sions can be obtained by rubbing down with a knife handle or even 
by stepping on the block (“foot-prints”). Here, then, is a craft 
immediately useful in schools and for reconstruction work in 
hospitals. The range is partly illustrated by a book-plate (Fig. 
14), the patriotic post cards (Fig. 15), and the picture by Pro- 
fessor Martin (Fig. 16). Posters and large prints in full color 
require art training, experience in craftsmanship, and a printing 
equipment. Many of the Czecho-Slovak posters which did such 
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FIG. 16 


effectual service in the war were printed from linoleum blocks by 
Mr. Vojtech Preissig, now of the graphic arts department at the 
Wentworth Institute, Boston. 


HOOKED RUGS 


This old New England home industry now comes to the front 
for new service (Fig. 18). Though the majority of these rugs are 
lacking in design, they stand as a purely American handicraft. 
The disabled soldier or any one who has hands and color sense 
can, with training in design, develop this into a fine art, as Mrs. 
Albee so ably demonstrated some years ago. For further infor- 
mation upon this subject the reader is referred to the Craft of 
Hand-made Rugs, by Amy Mali Hicks. 


TIN CAN TOYS 


Mr. Edward J. Thatcher, instructor in metalworking at 
Teachers College, originated this form of conservation. Strong 
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and durable toys, and utensils for camp, hospital, and home may 
be made of what would otherwise be waste material, the used tin 
can. There is opportunity for play of inventive fancy and for 
endless combinations of color. Reports from our students 
teaching in hospitals both in France and at home show that the 
disabled and convalescent men take up this craft with the great- 
est enthusiasm. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


The war service of the photographer needs no description here. 
The process offers a valuable occupation for the convalescent and 
for vocational purposes. Under the direction of Mr. Clarence 
White photography appears as a fine art, the camera one of the 
tools of the creative craftsman. (See frontispiece, portrait of 
Dean Russell.) 


WEAVING 


This fine art has a large place in occupational therapy, es- 
pecially as bedside work. On its mechanical side it is curative 
both to mind and body, some forms of it being used by patients 
recovering from pneumonia. But weaving is one of the world’s 
oldest and most precious arts. To practise it with no regard to 
design, texture, or color is to abuse it and waste good material. 
Basketry is but another form of the same art, having so great 
therapeutic value that it has been placed along with weaving 
among the occupations required in government hospitals. 


CLAY MODELING 


The sculptor’s art entered war service on the battlefield by 
providing disguises for guns, sharpshooters, and observation 
posts. In the hospital the sculptor helped the surgeon in the 
restoration of shattered faces and limbs. Had the war con- 
tinued the potter would have supplied us with substitutes for 
metal. Aside from these the work in modeling is a good thera- 
peutic occupation, leading to one of the finest crafts, the 
potter’s. 


Bookbinding is an art that can be practised from the bedside 
to the curative workshop. It is one of the few fine arts that can 
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be followed by the blind. Woodworking in various forms, wood 
carving, etched metal, embroidery, type-setting, and printing 
come within the field of art as they involve a consideration of 
design, and all have found a place in war service. 

These experiences have placed the study of art in a new light. 
Instead of importing both hand work and worker we shall train 
our own craftsmen. Through the war service of the fine arts we 
shall come to appreciate their value and give them their rightful 
place in our national life. 











COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 





DR. WILLIAMS RETURNS TO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


After an absence of three years, Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams will 
return to Teachers College this fall as associate professor of 
physical education. From 1911 to 1914 Dr. Williams had been 
instructor, and from 1914 to 1916 assistant professor of physical 
education at Teachers College. In 1916 he went to the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati as professor of hygiene and physical education 
and remained there until 1918 when he was called into military 
service. 

During this past year, 1918-1919, Dr. Williams served as 
Lieutenant in the Medical Corps of the U.S. Army, during which 
time he was director of the department of physiotherapy at 
Camp Upton, Long Island, and on detached service at Teachers 
College, assisting in the preparation of a course of study for 
educational workers in hospitals. He is at present associate 
director of camp service in charge of recreation for all hospitals 
in the Atlantic division of the American Red Cross. 

Dr. Williams graduated from the Chautauqua School of 
Physical Education in 1907, and from Oberlin College in 1909 
receiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He received the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine from Columbia University in 1915. Before 
coming to Teachers College he was director of athletics at Oberlin 
Academy and later instructor of physical education in the New 
York Institution for the Education of the Blind. Dr. Williams 
is the author of Laboratory Exercises in Applied Physiology, 
Healthful Living, a Text-Book of the Essentials of Physiology for 
High School Pupils, and Healthful Schools, How to Build, Equip, 
and Maintain Them. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The students of the practicum in educational administration 
were engaged during the month of May in making a building 
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survey of the school system of Passaic, N. J. The survey study 
will be incorporated in the annual report of Superintendent Fred 
S. Shepherd. The survey was made under the direction of Dr. 
N. L. Engelhardt. 

The students of Education 210—Business Administration of 
Schools—have participated under the direction of Professor 
Engelhardt in surveys of the business departments of the school 
systems of New Brunswick and Summit, N. J. The surveys 
include the analysis of the records and reports which are being 
used in these systems and the recommendation of changes which 
will make for adequacy in the financial and educational records. 

During the past month Dr. George D. Strayer, as president, 
has been representing the National Education Association at 
educational meetings held in the principal cities of Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Dr. Thorndike is one of the board of five psychologists working 
for the National Research Council on the improvement of group 
tests of intelligence for use in the elementary schools. Through 
the codperation of Mr. Pearson, Grades 5,6, and 7 of the Horace 
Mann School were used in a preliminary tryout of certain parts 
of the prospective examinations. 

As a result of the recent press announcements of the action of 
Columbia University in making an intelligence test a part of the 
regular entrance examination of applicants for admission to 
Columbia College, and of the selection of Professor E. L. Thorn- 
dike, of Teachers College, to be responsible for the preparation of 
these tests, Dr. Thorndike has received many inquiries concerning 
the possibility of their use by other institutions. The following 
statement concerning these tests has therefore been issued. 

The preparation of intelligence examinations for nation-wide 
use in such form that neither general nor special coaching for 
them can do any harm, is an elaborate enterprise. It can, how- 
ever, be done successfully; and Teachers College, with the aid of 
Dr. Thorndike, is willing to undertake it if the need is as real as 
it seems to be. That is, if the demand is sufficient, the Teachers 
College Bureau of Publications will undertake to issue to college 
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authorities on or before May 1 and September 1 and January 1 
of each year for a period of ten years, all the materials, instruc- 
tions for giving and scoring, keys, etc., for a standard intelligence 
examination. 

The tests furnished will be as follows: 

1. The intelligence examination will be much more compre- 
hensive and thorough than the Binet series, Stanford revision, 
the army Alpha test, or the Thorndike test used by the Air 
Service for candidates for cadetships later to be commissioned. 
It will take about two and a half hours of actual working time of 
a candidate and will include over 200 separate elements of 
achievement, some of these requiring elaborate organization and 
use of facts. It will be adapted to the intelligence level of high 
school graduates, and will differentiate such into at least twenty 
grades or degrees of ability. 

2. The several tests constituting each examination will in every 
case be such as have been tried out in principle and found to 
show satisfying differentiation and correlation with intelligence, 
either in the Air Service experience with candidates for officers 
training schools, in the Columbia S. A. T. C. admission tests, or 
in the Carnegie Foundation’s tests of entering students at 
Columbia, Cincinnati, and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, or in special studies made, or to be made, by Professor 
Thorndike. 

3. The content of the examination will be changed with each 
issue so that coaching on past examinations (if such should come 
into improper hands) will be of little or no benefit save as rather 
desirable intellectual training. 

4. The average difference in difficulty between any two sets of 
the examination will be guaranteed to be under 3% per cent, and 
will probably be under 2 per cent. 

5. The tests themselves and the keys for scoring them will 
be so arranged that at least eighty per cent of the tests can be 
scored by any clerk, and the remaining twenty per cent by intelli- 
gent college juniors or seniors with a little supervision by some 
one person of good judgment. If enough clerks are put to work, 
any number of papers can be scored in an afternoon. The cost of 
scoring and recording with adequate checking should be well 
under 15 cents per candidate. 
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The score will be determined by quality of achievement more 
than by speed, except in so far as the latter is an essential conse- 
quence or accompaniment of quality. In many of the tests of 
which it is composed, the score obtained by the candidate in the 
time allotted by the examination will be nearly or quite as high 
as he would obtain if given unlimited time. 

6. Any number of candidates can be examined at one time, one 
examiner per forty candidates being required to distribute and 
collect the materials, announce instructions, and the like. 

Institutions wishing to experiment with this intelligence ex- 
amination should communicate with the Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College. An annual subscription of $125.00 will 
entitle an institution to receive all materials (including instruc- 
tions, keys and the like) required for the testing of 100 candidates. 
Arrangements have been made by the Bureau of Publications for 
supplying these tests to departments of psychology or education 
for scientific use at dates after their regular use as an entrance 
examination. The first issue will be available for departments of 
psychology or education at any time after July 1, 1919. The cost 
of the tests furnished for this purpose may be had on application 
to the Bureau of Publications. 


ENGLISH 

A new series of standard tests in English is now being worked 
out by Professor Abbott and Dr. M. R. Trabue, to measure the 
ability to discriminate between good and bad poetry. Indica- 
tions from the field tests so far suggest that they will have a 
general usefulness in high school and college; one series, in a 
preliminary form, was used as a final examination in one of the 
comparative literature courses in Columbia. As soon as the 
standardization is completed, the tests will be reported in full in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. Earl Hudelson was in Richmond, in charge of the English 
tests of the Virginia Educational Survey, before taking up his 
work as instructor in the Summer Session. 

Professor Abbott addressed the English Section of the State 
Educational Conference at Albany, May 21, on the subject, “The 
Library as a Continuation School for English.” He proposed a 
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new emphasis in English which should make the library not 
accessory but central, as the laboratory is in science; such English 
teaching could be made to correspond to actual conditions in life, 
and of such teaching the city library would be a natural con- 
tinuation. 

The Committee on School Libraries of the New York State 
Teachers Association, of which Professor Abbott is chairman, met 
at Teachers College Saturday, May 24, and made plans for a 
statewide campaign for better school libraries, based on the 
standards adopted by the N. E. A. last July, and published in 
the N. E. A. pamphlet “Standard Library Organization.” 

Miss Mary E. Hall, librarian of the Girls’ High School, Brook- 
lyn, who is a recognized leader of the school library movement 
throughout the country, will give a Saturday morning course at 
Teachers College this coming term, primarily for English teachers 
and school librarians, but with certain general lectures for super- 
visors and administrators. 


EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION 


° 

The following are some of the special activities of the classes 
and individual students in measurement and experimentation in 
elementary education. Fora year the class has been coéperating 
with the entire staff of the Horace Mann Elementary School in an 
experiment with methods of teaching silent reading. This 
experiment has just been finished. Mr. S. A. Courtis is directing 
a very extensive experiment in the New York City and Boston 
schools. Mr. John Lacy has practically completed an interesting 
experiment to determine the educative value of moving pictures. 
Miss Harriet O’Shea has secured the codperation of several 
schools in an experimental study of the Montessori method. A 
promising phase of this study is an attempt to develop a tech- 
nique for the group measurement of very young children. Miss 
Evelyn Carroll has been studying the educational development 


of her class of geniuses. The experimental study of the Horace 
Mann primary school, published in the May, 1918, issue of the 
TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD is the work of still other students 
from the above courses. 
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FINE ARTS 


The department of fine arts held an informal exhibit in the 
studios, Friday and Saturday, May 23 and 24, from ten until 
five o’clock. Examples of work in the following lines were shown: 
Art structure (including examples done in practice teaching), 
drawing and painting, interior decoration, clay modeling and 
pottery, costume design and illustration, stage sets for school and 
community festivals, wood-block printing, lettering, and poster 
making. An interesting feature of the exhibit was a large 
variety of toys made from old tin cans by the pupils in Mr. 
Thatcher’s class. 

Mr. Charles J. Martin, instructor in fine arts, has been pro- 
moted to an assistant professorship in fine arts. 

Professor Dow has been spending the spring and summer in 
Southern California on sabbatical leave. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


An interesting exhibit in experimental cookery was given by the 
department of foods and cookery at the College on May 9 and Io. 
The object of the exhibit was to show the results of modern 
laboratory experiments concerning the economical use of time, 
methods, and materials in the process of cooking. Among the 
experiments exhibited were the following: 

1. What are desirable substitutes for butter? The equivalent 
of one cup of butter was shown in chicken fat, mutton fat, beef 
fat, peanut oil, cottonseed oil, Crisco, oleomargarine, corn oil, and 
lard. 

2. Paring potatoes. Experiments were performed showing the 
desirability of paring potatoes with care. One pound of potatoes 
was boiled in jacket, another pound scraped, a third pound pared 
naturally, and a fourth pound pared carelessly. The time of 
paring and the percentage of waste were shown in each case. 

3. The saving of time in preparation and in cooking was shown 
when potatoes are thinly sliced rather than cubed for escalloping. 

4. In the cooking of vegetables it was found that by keeping 
the covers on, the vegetables would be strongly flavored. By 
cutting vegetables there was a saving of 10 per cent in the time 
of cooking and 20 per cent in fuel. For rapid boiling keeping the 
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cover on saves 25 per cent in time and 20 per cent in fuel. Un- 
covered vegetables cook as quickly with low flame as with high. 
Steaming vegetables saves 10 per cent in time and 33 per cent in 
fuel. 

5. The use of powdered milk, evaporated milk, and condensed 
milk as substitutes for fresh milk was shown with comparative 
costs. 

6. A comparison of dried and canned fruits was made showing 
that dried fruits are cheaper than canned fruits. 

7. The comparative waste in the several grades of prunes and 
the relative cost was demonstrated. 

8. Experiments were performed in making baking powder 
biscuits with varying amounts of baking powder. The results 
showed that the minimum amount of baking powder produces 
satisfactory results. 

9. Comparison of loaf cakes with cup cakes. 

10. Comparative cost of homemade and baker’s bread. 

11. Four methods of baking bread. 

12. Experiments in gelatin making. 

Other features of the exhibit were demonstrations of methods 
of cooking rice, a display of dried fruits, an exhibit of vegetable 
and fruit candies, and a demonstration of the desirability of 
measuring eggs by the pound. 


HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION 


A conference on “Hour Service in the Home” was held recently 
for students in household administration. Mrs. Henry Patter- ' 
son gave a most convincing summary of the experience that she | 
has had for the past two years with hour service in her home, using 
four workers coming at different shifts. Mrs. Boardman, of 
the Home Assistants’ Bureau, led the discussion giving interesting 
notes on recent experiences with employers and employees in this 
new hour service plan. Another contributor to the discussion 
was Mrs. Louise Nellis, a graduate student in household adminis- 
tration, who has recently published an article in the Pictorial 
Review on hour service in the home. It is hoped that this year a 
series of conferences may be arranged on this subject so that 
Teachers College students may follow the growth of the move- 
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ment, and that housewives here on the hill may profit by these 
discussions. 

A new Grace Dodge hostel is to be built in Washington by the 
Yy. W. C. A., and Miss Blanche Geary, of their economics staff, 
has presented the plans to different members of the administra- 
tion department of T. C. for advice on arrangement, equipment 
for laundry, and organization of departments. Many problems 
of an advisory nature in connection with the small home or the 
larger institution have come to members of the staff. An archi- 
tect of the city planning a large house has had the codperation 
of Miss Balderston in arranging and equipping kitchen and 
laundry. Many requests for consultants about budgets, house 
plans, cafeteria service and the like have been received. This 
undertaking offers an unusual field for able, mature graduate 
students. 

Miss Mabel Reed, recently returned from France, has accepted 
the position of director of Horace Mann cafeteria for next year. 
Miss Reed’s work in France was in connection with Unit 70, 
supervising the food preparation of 1,700 men. 

Professor Gunther has recently been to Cleveland to give 
suggestions on the enlargement and reorganization of a Home 
Thrift Bureau in connection with the savings bank of which Mr. 
Myron T. Herrick is president. The initial work of this kind 
promises to be very far-reaching and will undoubtedly be incor- 
porated in many other savings banks in the country. The bureau 
is stationed in the bank and any depositor may obtain informa- 
tion in connection with budgets and other problems connected 
; with home-making. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Cooley attended the Educational Congress held 
under the direction of the University of the State of New York, 
May 19 to 22, to consider reconstruction demands in education. 
She spoke on the training of teachers of home economics to meet 
the new demands. Professor Cooley also attended the annual 
meeting of the Vocational and Arts Association of New Jersey 
at Newark, May 24. She conducted a demonstration lesson in 
darning to illustrate the discussion on educational measurement 
as applied to home economics work. 
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Miss Grace Reeves, acting head of department of home eco- 
nomics, Hood College, Maryland, will become a regular member 
of the staff of household arts education in September, 1919. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


During the war several special students and seniors elected 
advanced courses in drawing and design for the purpose of filling 
war positions as draftsmen. Miss E. Madeline Ruhlman entered 
the employ of Babcock and Wilcox Company, Bayonne, N. J., 
in their boiler drafting department, March, 1918. She enlisted 
May, 1918, as Yeoman, 3d Class. She is now Yeoman, Ist Class, 
U.S. N. R. F., and assigned to public works drafting room, U. S. 
Navy Yard, New York. She has the distinction of being the 
first woman draftsman in the U.S. Navy. Miss Ethel Branner 
enlisted in June, 1918, as Yeoman, 3d Class. Ske is now 
Yeoman, 2d Class, U.S. N. R. F., and assigned to public works 
drafting room, U.S. Navy Yard, N. Y., as draftsman. 

Miss Edna Lyons was employed as ship draftsman and com- 
putor during the four months beginning with July, 1918, at the 
Baylor shipyards, Port Jefferson, L. I., where 5000-ton ships 
were built. Miss Dorothy Storms was with the Babcock and 
Wilcox Company, Bayonne, N. J., for four months during the 
war, in the drafting department. Lieutenant Norman B. Crooker, 
U.S. A., was the first man from Rhode Island to be accepted in 
the First Camouflage Company, in September, 1917. He en- 
tered the Third Officers Training School at Camp Meade, re- 
ceiving his commission in May, and was assigned to Camp Upton 
as assistant personnel adjutant of brigade. 


NURSING AND HEALTH 


This summer the department of nursing and health offered 
instruction in two new fields of work. One course in public 
health nursing with special emphasis upon venereal disease was 
carried on at the request of the United States Public Health 
Service and in coéperation with the Social Service Department 
of Bellevue Hospital and the New York School of Social Work. 
The course was designed to prepare a selected group of qualified 
graduate nurses to act as state supervising nurses in venereal 
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disease clinics. —The work was grouped about the general problem 
of prevention and control of venereal diseases, and dealt with the 
causes arising from defective social and economic relationships, 
and with methods of control and prevention through adminis- 
trative and legislative measures, through education, and through 
the development of higher community standards of living. 

Among the special lecturers were Assistant Surgeon General 
C. C. Pierce, Division of Venereal Diseases; Dr. Mabel Ulrich 
and Mr. Van Buskirk, United States Public Health Service; 
Professor M. A. Bigelow, Teachers College; Dr. E. L. Keyes, Jr., 
Bellevue Hospital, and Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Yale University. 

That part of the course dealing with community problems was 
given in the School of Social Work by Mr. E. H. Pettit. Special 
conferences with this group of students were held weekly by Miss 
Ann Doyle, supervising nurse, Division of Venereal Diseases, 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

Following the work of tht Summer Session the students are 
planning to spend several weeks in the clinics of Bellevue Hos- 
pital under the direction of the Social Service Department. 

The plans of the Red Cross for the future in every country 
embrace extensive work in Public Health, and in developing 
them adequately there will necessarily be a large demand for 
public health nurses. In order to help forward the preparation 
of the numbers likely to be needed, the Red Cross is offering 
$100,000 in scholarships and inevitably a good many of these 
must be awarded to students desiring to come to Teachers College 
where courses in public health nursing were first inaugurated, 
and where they are at present far more fully developed than 
elsewhere. 

The other course is in industrial nursing, a field of work of 
rapidly growing importance. The health of their employees is 
becoming a matter of vital concern to modern industries, and in 
their efforts to institute effective measures for maintaining con- 
ditions which promote health and prevent illness and disease, 
they are turning in increasing numbers to physicians and nurses. 
The field is a comparatively new one, and holds interesting and 
valuable possibilities which are very slightly developed. A brief 
survey is now being made of a number of typical industries in and 
about New York with the view of studying the functions of the 
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nurse in the industrial field and formulating such courses of 
training as may be necessary to increase her usefulness. 

Miss Anne Hervey Strong, now professor of public health 
nursing in Simmons College, Boston, will return this year as 
associate in the department of nursing and health and will 
have charge of the senior group of students who are preparing 
for work as teachers and supervisors of public health nursing, 
The students and members of the staff will be very glad to wel- 
come Miss Strong back to the College. Miss Harriet Townsend, 
a graduate of the New York School for Social Work, has been 
appointed instructor for the course on Principles of Modern 
Social Work for the coming year. Miss Townsend has had very 
wide experience and training in various branches of social work 
dealing especially with problems of recreation, housing, etc. 

Among the interesting appointments of our graduates for the 
coming year are those of Anna Wolf, A. M. 1915, recently in- 
structor in the Johns Hopkins School of Nursing, who has been 
appointed director of the School of Nursing, Pekin University 
Medical College, and Helen Wood, student here in 1912, now 
acting superintendent of nurses, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
who has been appointed director of the School of Nursing, Barnes 
Hospital, Washington University, St. Louis. Carolyn Gray, 
B.S. 1919, has recently resigned her position as Superintendent 
of the School of Nursing, New York City Hospital, where she has 
done a notably successful piece of work. Under her adminis- 
tration the school has been brought to a high state of efficiency, 
excellent educational standards have been developed, shorter 
hours established, and a student body of unusually good qualifi- 
cations built up. Miss Gray is now acting as secretary to the 
New York State Board of Nurse Examiners. 

Many of our graduates are still in foreign service. Leslie 
Wentzel is with the Balkan Commission in Scutari, helping to 
feed, clothe, and care for refugees. Emma Wood is in hospital 
work in Jerusalem with the Red Cross. Helen Bridge, B.S. 1914, 
has resigned her position in St. Louis, and is joining one of the 
Red Cross Units going to Siberia. 

The education committee of the National League of Nursing 
Education, of which Miss Nutting is chairman and Miss Stewart 
secretary, has recently issued a number of publications which 
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may be obtained from the department of nursing and health at 
Teachers College: The Standard Curriculum for Schools of 
Nursing (now in its second edition); The Case for Shorter Hours 
in Hospital Schools of Nursing; The Organization of an Eight- 
hour System in Nursing Schools; and Postgraduate Courses for 
Nurses. 

The committee on nursing of the Council of National Defense, 
of which Miss Nutting was chairman, has also issued a report of 
its activities during the war. A limited number of copies of this 
report and of the various pamphlets published by this committee 
may also be found in the office of the nursing and health depart- 
ment, Teachers College. 

The Montefiore Hospital of New York City is offering twelve 
scholarships of the value of $200 each for students who wish to 
take the course for teachers of occupations in hospitals, which is 
being given in Teachers College. The students who receive these 
scholarships will be expected to give about half time to the 
teaching of patients in the hospital, and the remainder of the 
time will be spent in the College. Application for these scholar- 
ships should be made to the Montefiore Hospital, Gunhill Road, 
Bronx, New York City. 

A “Liberty Service Medal” awarded by the American Social 
Science Association, in coéperation with the National Institute 
of Social Sciences, to that person or persons who have rendered 
notable humanitarian or patriotic services, was recently given 
to Professor Nutting in recognition of her work as head of the 
department of nursing and health at Teachers College and as a 
member of the National Defense Committee. In presenting the 
medal to Professor Nutting the committee spoke of her work as 
follows: “The work you have accomplished has been one of great 
service to humanity. You have raised the standard of women 
going into the field of nursing and increased the number of trained 
nurses, thereby adding enormously to our national resources in a 
time of sore need.” 

Liberty Service Medals were also awarded to Major Grayson 
M. P. Murphy, American Red Cross commissioner in Europe, to 
John R. Mott, general secretary of the International Y. M. C. A., 
and to Marcus H. Holcomb, governor of Connecticut. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 


The following is a letter from Dr. Warren H. Wilson who is 
abroad with the Army of Occupation lecturing before the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces on the possibilities of rural life as a 
field for returned soldiers. 

I have been assigned to the task of preparing the “Fighting 
Rainbow Division” for return to the States and to the ways of 
peace. We are in that part of Germany which the United States 
troops hold, on the Rhine. I speak each day for a half hour after 
a jazz band and before a vaudeville troupe performs. My 
subjects are: “The American Farmer as a Fighting Man,” 
“The Fight for Community Organization,” “What’s Wait- 
ing for You in the Home Town.” These are mere covers for 
information about the preparations in the States for the returning 
men, the jobs ready, the citizenship needed, the courage de- 
manded. I tell them that their fathers on the farm fought in the 
war before they did, by providing food for the Allies and for the 
American armies. 

Every evening I go to some German village, where the men are 
billetted, five to twenty miles away, and give the same talk in a 
village hall or Y. M. C. A. tent. 

I wish I could tell the people at home about these soldiers of 
ours. They are not corrupted or degraded by war; but just the 
same brawny, clean, idealistic boys we sent out. I am glad this 
Division is going home; for the temptations here are many. 
They are impatient to get home. The one sentiment that awak- 
ens prompt response is the thought of seeing their mothers and 
sweethearts. Next to that is the hope to “get off this uniform and 
never put it on again.” They are all tired of soldiering. It will 
be a day of wild joy when they start down the Rhine for their 
ships. There are many castles and statues here, but the one they 
want to see is Liberty in New York Harbor—and the Battery, and 
the Woolworth Building! 

This country is beautiful and it will be a lifelong remembrance 
to the boys. Some day they will visit these battlefields and stay 
awhile in these comfortable Rhine hotels, where they are billetted, 
and tell over to their children the story of the campaign. There 
is an old castle on every hill, a convent in every valley; and the 
hillsides are terraced and planted with grapes. Feudal senti- 
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ment, religious devotion and patient industry are telling their 
lessons to these American boys. I wonder if our southern moun- 
tains, so like these, will ever be terraced and planted to grape- 
vines and small fruits. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to speak to these boys, from 
twenty-six states, about the country church and school, about 
good roads and community organization. I could not reach in 
years at home so many of the leaders of the next generation. I 
long for news of country life progress at home. But I know you, 
too, will “carry on” as the British say. 

My confidence in these splendid young men is higher every 
day. Their minds are clean and their hearts are kind, in spite of 
all they have seen. Coarser vices are here, but they are despised 
by all. The standards of life are still those of the Christian 
American community. The Y. M. C. A. has been everywhere, as 
the eye and voice and hand of the home churches. It has done 
its work well—not without defects but with general success. It 
has kept the standard of the American church before the sons of 
the American home. That is why I am glad to be here. 

This is the reason why you also, when you greet a returning 
soldier, should honor him as a hero and a gentleman. Uncle Sam 
has given him the opportunity of heroism and the Y. M. C. A. 
has helped him to remain a gentleman. It is for the churches to 
help him to be a Christian. 


SCOUTING 

A special course of thirteen lectures in scouting and camping 
for boys was given on Thursday evenings from March 13 to 
May 29 in coéperation with the Association of the Boy Scouts of 
America. One hundred and eighty men enrolled. The first six 
meetings were devoted to scouting activities with just enough 
theory to make clear the aim of the movement and the work to 
be attempted. The last seven meetings were devoted primarily 
to the work of camp directors and counsellors for the purpose of 
enabling camp leaders to meet practical problems that confront 
them in boys’ camp work. 

The work of conducting these meetings was carried on by Mr. 
Charles F. Smith, instructor in scouting, Teachers College, and 
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Mr. L. L. McDonald, Boy Scout national camp director. On 
account of the fact that the Boy Scout organization is built up 
on a volunteer basis, all of the special leaders who took part in 
this course did so as volunteers. 

The aim of the course was not only to present the material of 
scouting, but to train the scout masters in the same way as they 
themselves may train their scouts. Thus special emphasis was 
placed upon the methods of presenting scout material. The final 
meeting of the course was held on May 24 and 25 at Scout Reser- 
vation near Tuxedo, New York. This was a real outdoor meeting 
where the lore of the camp was emphasized. 

Professor Elbert K. Fretwell is acting as national director of 
recreation in hospitals for the American Red Cross. By order 
of the Surgeon General on August 31, 1918, the Red Cross was 
made responsible for all of the welfare work carried on in mili- 
tary hospitals. Other organizations, such as the Y. M.C.A,, 
K. of C., J. W. B., A. L. A., etc., come into the hospitals only 
through the Red Cross. To carry on the recreational work thus 
delegated to the Red Cross, the Surgeon General’s Office and the 
Red Cross worked out a recreational program which was issued 
jointly by the Surgeon General’s Office and the American Red 
Cross on December 6, 1918. This program was prepared for the 
Surgeon General’s Office by Dr. Fretwell and Mr. Hoblitzelle of 
the Red Cross. It provides for the organizing of dramatic enter- 
tainments, motion pictures, concerts, community sings, dances, 
and stage activities in the Red Cross Convalescent Houses and 
recreational activities in all of the wards. In addition it pro- 
vides for supervision of all the recreational activities that may 
be carried on by any of the welfare organization’ in hospital 
zones. 

Dr. Fretwell’s work is to act as liaison officer between the 
Surgeon General’s Office and the Red Cross and to find a way to 
initiate and supervise this recreational program. To do this he 
has a staff of assistants at National Headquarters, a director of 
recreation in each of the thirteen divisions of the American Red 
Cross in the United States, and a director of recreation and a 
corps of assistants in each military hospital in the United States. 
This organization is now running in good order. 
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The recreation provided includes everything from little the- 
atrical entertainments and prize fights to motion pictures on the 
ceilings in the wards, so that bed patients may lie and look. For 
those more actively inclined, the range of activity is from one- 
armed baseball teams and relay meets for men on crutches, to 
croquet and pool tournaments for wheel-chair patients. 

The motto of the recreation department is “Out of the grand- 
stand and into the game.” In other words, the aim is, through 
song leaders, dramatic directors, orchestra leaders, games men, 
to arouse the interest of the patients and to get them to provide 
entertainment for themselves rather than to sit passively and 
enjoy entertainment provided for them. Through all of these 
activities, the Red Cross is trying to supplement the work of the 
Surgeon General’s Office in building up the morale of the patients 
and in helping them to a wholesome state of mind. 


A course in camping for girls was conducted on Saturday after- 
noons from April 12 to May 18 by Teachers College in codpera- 
tion with the National Association of Directors of Girls’ Camps, 
the Campfire Girls, the Girl Scouts, the Woodcraft League, and 
the Camp Directors Association of America. The aim of the 
lectures was to discuss in a practical and helpful way the more 
important executive and administrative problems that confront 
directors of camps, to outline the duties and functions of counsel- 
lors with the purpose of increasing the efficiency of the service 
which they can render to their camps and to themselves, and to 
offer a general survey of the entire camping field for those who 
contemplate entering this new educational work. The meetings 
were in charge of Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, assistant professor of 
education, Teachers College; Mr. Charles F. Smith, instructor 
in scouting, Teachers College; and Mr. Eugene H. Lehman, 
president of the National Association of Directors of Girls’ 
Camps, 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


On May 22 and 26 Professor Briggs addressed the New York 
State Educational Congress on “English in the Intermediate 
School” and on “The Junior High School in the Small Com- 
munity.” On April 11 he spoke at the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania during Schoolmen’s Week on the “High School Curricu- 
lum.” The honorary degree of Litt.D. was conferred upon Pro- 
fessor Briggs by his alma mater, Wake Forest (N. C.) College, 
at the June commencement. 

Professor Kelley was appointed for the summer chief statis- 
tician of the School Scale Committee of the National Research 
Council for the purpose of weighting and standardizing group 
tests which are to be used to secure general intelligence measures 
of elementary school children. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Under the general guidance of Mr. Hatch, special attention is 
being given to the problem of civic training in the school. The 
reorganization of this curriculum will involve not only the tra- 
ditional history and civics, but also the other school subjects and 
the extra-curricular activities with the aim to make each con- 
tribute its share to civic training. 

The testing of pupils of the Horace Mann School during the 
year 1917-1918 by the school psychologist made possible the 
location of specially gifted children. An experimental class was 
organized in September, 1918, for a group of these children. 
Selection was made from the second, third, and fourth grades, 
with a minimum standard for admission of an intelligence quo- 
tient of 140 determined by the Terman tests. The group was 
limited to twelve pupils. No special stimulation or forcing of 
these children was planned, but an effort was made to make the 
conditions help each to work at his best rate. Standardized tests 
in the school subjects were given at the beginning of the year, and 
these were repeated at the close of the year. Miss Carroll, a 
student at the College last year, formerly a critic teacher in the 
City Training School in Rochester, N. Y., is the teacher in 
charge. A detailed report of the results of this experiment will 
be published. 

The school psychologist gave this spring the Pressey group 
point scale tests for measuring general intelligence, to pupils 
from the third to the sixth grades. This included about 350 
children. The results showed the medians for all ages tested in 
the Horace Mann School to be higher than the norms given by 
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Pressey, in some cases exceeding the seventy-five percentile. 
The results were given to each teacher with the norms for the 
age and grade in the Horace Mann School as well as the Pressey 
norms. These data have been used in the promotion and general 
guidance of pupils. This is the first use by the school of the 
recently developed group intelligence tests. 

An evidence of the growing coéperation of the College and the 
Horace Mann School is to be found in a successful spring party 
given by the primary grades with the help of the students of 
Miss Annie Moore. The revels of the fairies were held on the 
College green, the program including music, folk dancing, a 
may pole and the crowning of a king and queen. Miss Glucks- 
man, teacher of physical education, was in charge of the details. 

Miss Carrie Elizabeth Doig, a graduate of Montclair Normal 
School, formerly principal of a public school in Ridgewood, N. J., 
has been appointed teacher in the fourth grade of the Elementary 
School. Miss Fern Hoag, head of the department of household 
arts in the high school at Appleton, Wis., has been appointed 
assistant in household arts in the high school. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


The following new appointments to the faculty of the Horace 
Mann School for Boys have been made for the year 1919-1920: 
W. H. Blake, English; E. R. Dodge and S. N. Baker, modern 
languages; W. J. Nagle and E. E. Burriss, classical languages; 
James Rutledge, mathematics. 

The Horace Mann School for Boys has during the past two 
years used psychological tests for selecting the ablest boys out 
of the list of applicants for admission. The number of applicants 
was so great that the school was forced to select about one out 
of four boys who applied. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PURCHASES NEW RESIDENCE 
HALL FOR STUDENTS 


Teachers College requires that all women students under 
twenty-four years of age who are not living at home shall live 
in Whittier Hall or obtain permission of the Social Director for 
living elsewhere. In recent years the number of these younger 
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students attending the School of Practical Arts of Teachers 
College has so increased that no room remains in Whittier Hall 
for the more mature students. At the same time, the number of 
older students has also increased, and during the past four years 
apartment and room rentals in the neighborhood of the College 
have been substantially raised. Because of these facts, the 
Trustees of the College have recently purchased “The Bancroft,” 
a handsome, eight-story, fire-proof apartment house at 509- 
515 West 12Ist Street, opposite the College buildings, especially 
for the accommodation of the more mature students of both the 
School of Education and the School of Practical Arts. The 
College takes possession of “The Bancroft” on September I, 1919, 
so that it will be available for the use of students for the Winter 
Session. 

“The Bancroft” is divided into two- and three-room apartments 
with two four-room apartments on the top floor. It has two 
elevators, a mail chute, and a reception room and office on the 
main floor. In each apartment there is a bath, kitchenette, and 
telephone. Each apartment will be rented to a group of two, 
three, or four students. The average rental per student based 
on two students in a two-room apartment and three students in 
a three-room apartment varies for the academic year of nine 
months from $210 to $255, and for the Summer Session from 
$38 to $50, according to the location of the apartment. By the 
use of the kitchenette, great saving may be made in the cost of 
meals. If desired, meals may be obtained in the cafeteria in the 
basement of the building. 

The following articles of furniture are supplied by the College 
for each student: a divan-bed, mattress and pillow, chiffonier 
and mirror, table, book-shelves, and two chairs. Other articles, 
such as linen, bedding, rugs, curtains, hangings, and dishes must 
be supplied by students as their needs require. Students care for 
their own rooms and are responsible for their own laundry. Elec- 
tricity and gas are metered, and are paid for by the students to 
the supplying companies. 

The cost for the rooms may be considerably reduced if three 
students occupy a two-room apartment, or four students a three- 
room apartment. To determine the average cost per student 
under these conditions, the average cost per student on the basis 
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of one in a room should be multiplied by the number of rooms in 
an apartment (two or three), $70 should be added for the extra 
furnishings and up-keep supplied by the College, and the sum 
thus obtained divided by 3 for the two-room and by 4 for the 
three-room apartment. For the Summer Session, the amount 
to be added for the extra person is $20. An example will make 
this calculation clear: In a two-room suite, where the average 
cost per student, one in a room, is $215, this amount should be 
multiplied by 2 (the number of rooms). To the $430 thus 
obtained, $70 should be added, and the total ($500) should 
be divided by 3 (the number of students to occupy the apart- 
ment), making the average cost per student $166.67 for the 
academic year of nine months. 

A deposit of $10 for the academic year and of $5 for the Sum- 
mer Session is required from each student when assignments are 
made, as a guarantee of good faith. At the end of the lease 
period, this deposit will be returned, less such amount as may be 
assessed for breakage or unusual damage to the apartment or its 
furnishings. 

Final leases will be entered into only after a personal interview 
or the receipt of satisfactory references. Apartments not 
claimed personally or by letter at the time stated in the lease 
will be considered vacant, and the deposit forfeited. 

Payments are made in instalments, viz., three-eighths upon 
entrace, one-fourth on December 1, one-fourth on February 1, and 
one-eighth on April 1, and will be required in advance. 

Students must carry at least twelve points of work in the 
College each semester to be eligible for residence, and may not 
sublet apartments or rooms without the written approval of 
the Controller of the College. Students using an apartment 
must settle among themselves concerning their living arrange- 
ments. 

In the administration of the house, the College authorities will 
be assisted by a House Committee. 

A special illustrated circular describing “The Bancroft” and 
giving floor plans may be had on application to the Controller 
of Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 
Students inferested in renting apartments in this building 
should also correspond with the Controller. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


DR. BUCKNER ELECTED PROFESSOR AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

Dr. Chester A. Buckner, for the past two years in charge of 
educational measurements at The Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, has been elected professor of education at the University 
of Kansas at Lawrence where he will be director of the Bureau 
of School Service. The work of the Bureau of School Service 
will include educational statistics and measurements, and other 
service to the school people of the state in connection with vari- 
ous problems that may arise. 

Dr. Buckner was born at Ottumwa, Iowa, in 1885. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Iowa in 1909 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and in 1911 received the degree of Master of 
Arts. He was a fellow at Teachers College in 1916-1917 and took 
his Doctor of Philosophy degree at Columbia in 1918. 

During the year 1909-1910, Dr. Buckner was teacher of mathe- 
matics and civics in the high school at Clinton, lowa. From I9gII 
to 1913 he was head of the department of English in the high 
school at Manila, Philippine Islands. In 1914 he was appointed 
assistant professor of education at the University of Kansas 
where he remained until 1916 when he came to study at Teachers 
College. The following year he was made director of educa- 
tional measurements at The Lincoln School of Teachers College. 
Dr. Buckner’s duties at the University of Kansas begin this fall. 

Dr. Buckner is author of Educational Diagnosis of Individual 
Pupils, published by Teachers College. This is a study of the 
individual achievements of seventy-two junior high school boys 
in a group of eleven standardized tests. 


PROFESSOR ROGERS WINS PRIZE 
In a recent contest held by the National Council of Normal 
School Presidents and Principals in which all the normal schools 
in the United States were invited to participate, Professor C. E. 
Rogers, of the department of mathematics in the East Tennessee 
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State Normal School, Johnson City, Tenn., won the second 
prize for his Syllabus in Arithmetic. 

Professor Rogers received the degree of Master of Arts and 
the professional diploma in mathematics from Teachers College 
in 1915. He began his work at the East Tennessee State Normal 
in 1911 and has made a most excellent record there. 


MR. ROCKWELL ELECTED PRINCIPAL OF THE 
BUFFALO NORMAL SCHOOL 


Mr. Harry W. Rockwell, until recently superintendent of 
schools at Pelham, N. Y., has been elected principal of the 
Buffalo State Normal School, where he assumed his new duties 
last March. 

The State Normal School at Buffalo, founded about fifty years 
ago, is one of the largest in the state, with a registration of 450 
students, and a faculty numbering fifty teachers, thirty-three of 
whom have at some time been students at Teachers College, or in 
other parts of Columbia University. 

Mr. Rockwell was born at Rockwells Mills, N. Y., in 1881. 
He graduated at Brown University in 1903, with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts and Phi Beta Kappa honors. His graduate work 
was taken at New York University and at Teachers College. He 
received the Master of Arts degree from Teachers College in 
June, 1917. 

Mr. Rockwell’s earlier teaching experience was gained as 
principal of the high school, first at Gilbertsville, N. Y., and the 
following year at Oneonta. From 1906 to 1910 he was superin- 
tendent of schools at Oneonta, N. Y. In 1912 he became principal 
of the high school at White Plains, N. Y., where he remained until 
1917 when he was appointed superintendent of schools at Pelham, 


N. Y., which position he filled up to the time of his recent appoint- 
ment at Buffalo. 


MR. ROUSE ELECTED NORMAL SCHOOL PRESIDENT 


Mr. E. L. Rouse, who for five years served as superintendent of 
the training school of the Peru State Normal, and subsequently 


as dean of the faculty, was recently elected president of the Nor- 
mal School. 
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The Peru State Normal School was established in 1867, and 
has a registration of six hundred students during the academic 
year, and from seven to eight hundred at the summer school. The 
faculty numbers about forty instructors. 

Mr. Rouse was born in 1868. He graduated from Cotner Uni- 
versity in 1910 with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and received 
his Master’s degree from the University of Nebraska in 1919. 
Mr. Rouse was a student at Teachers College during the summers 
of 1913 and 1915. 

Mr. Rouse’s earlier teaching experience was in the rural schools 
of Nebraska. He served for one year as principal of a school at 
Superior, Neb., and for three years was principal of the high 
school at Hebron, Neb. He was superintendent of schools at 
Weeping Water, Neb., and later at Plattsmouth, Neb., which 
position he held until he began his work at the Peru State Normal. 


THE SOLUTION OF GEOMETRIC EXERCISES INVESTI- 
GATED BY DR. TOUTON 


The abilities shown by second-year high school pupils in solving 
geometric originals have been recently investigated by Dr. 
Frank C. Touton. Mr. Touton has been a graduate student in 
Teachers College during the years 1916-1919 and received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in June, 1919. 

In this study Dr. Touton used 2,800 plane geometry examina- 
tion papers written by New York State high school pupils in their 
Regents examination of June, 1918. The ninety schools from 
which the papers were selected were among the better schools of 
the state, and since in the study access was not had to the papers 
of pupils who failed in the examination as a whole, the findings 
are based upon work done by the better than average pupils of 
the state. 

In the study papers were drawn from the several schools in 
such a way as to afford a fair sampling of the work done by pupils 
in each of the several high schools and so as to provide for inves- 
tigation and analysis approximately five hundred papers for each 
sex group. The analysis of this sizeable sampling affords reliable 
data from which to draw findings as to the geometric interests 
and abilities shown by high school boys and girls, and upon which 
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to base conclusion for improved methods of teaching plane 
geometry. 

The findings of the study give tentative answers to the following 
questions: 

1. What differences in difficulty are inherent in the originals 
of a given examination? 

2. What differences in interests are shown by the selection of 
certain exercises rather than certain others, and what differences 
in difficulty are experienced by boys and girls in solving construc- 
tion, numerical, and proof originals? 

3. Is there a general method which should be consciously fol- 
lowed in the solution of geometric originals in order that correct 
solutions may be successfully and economically obtained? 

4. What suggestions grow out of the study which bear on the 
improvement of the teaching of geometry? 

Since in writing the examination pupils were directed to solve 
eight of the thirteen theorems and exercises, the percentages of 
pupils selecting the several exercises serve as a test of the appeal 
made by each type of exercise. The study shows that pupils prefer 
to solve construction exercises over exercises involving numerical 
or demonstrative work, and that solutions involving proof or 
demonstration are, on the whole, least often chosen. The mean 
scores made show that pupils experience least difficulty in solving 
the construction exercise, and that the greatest difficulty is 
experienced in solutions involving demonstration. 

Through the use of a composite measure based on the frequency 
with which the exercise is chosen, and on the mean scores made 
by those who solved the several exercises, it is found that in 
this examination, which is doubtless more carefully worked out 
than most school examinations, two of the exercises are respec- 
tively seven and eleven times as difficult as other exercises in the 
set. Even though great differences in difficulties must have been 
apparent, correct solutions of the several exercises were scored 
as of equal worth. 

The most pronounced preference for one type of exercise rather 
than another is that shown by boys in selecting the construction 
exercise. Here the correlation (tetrachoric r) between being a 
boy and selecting the exercise was r = .38. This preference is 
probably due to the strength of the manipulation-experimentation 
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interest in boys. Girls also select this exercise more often (with 
one exception) than an exercise involving numerical solution or 
proof. That there is a real sex difference in the choice of the 
construction exercise is shown by the fact that were there really no 
sex difference, a difference in the percentages of times this exer- 
cise was chosen by boys and girls would be found as a matter of 
chance only once in 559,000 times to be as great as that which 
was observed. 

The several measures of ability used all show that the male sex 
slightly excels the female in solving original exercises. There is a 
positive though low correlation (the biserial r) between being a 
boy and excelling a girl in solving each original. The study shows, 
however, that the difference between the sexes in abilities here 
observed (61 per cent of the boys equal or excel the median girl) 
are far outweighed in importance by the variability within each 
sex group. On the score of geometric abilities, therefore, no 
evidence is here found on which to base a claim for segregating the 
sexes for the study of plane geometry. Again, the study shows 
that the amount of overlapping of the sex groups in abilities to 
solve numerical exercises is approximately equal to the overlap- 
ping shown in abilities to solve exercises involving demonstration. 
There seems, therefore, to be no good reason for so changing the 
content of the course of study so as to assign numerical exercises 
to one sex group and exercises involving demonstration to the 
other. 

The work of pupils in solving originals as here investigated 
suggests a formulation of the steps of the thought processes 
which is here given: 

1. Identification of: (a) All given elements (facts or relations). 
(b) Elements of the desired outcome (facts or relations to be 
proved). 

2. Search for: (a) A direct outcome of each given element con- 
sidered alone and apparent implications of the desired outcome. 
(b) Situations (combination of elements) which do or would 
involve known elements, or better, known elements and the 
desired outcome. 

3. Selection of a certain situation because it involves most 
known elements or potent elements which give promise of being 
useful in reaching or leading toward the desired goal. 
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4. Utilization of a situation and its outcomes as a new situa- 
tion, etc., leading toward the desired outcome. This step includes 
or may include: (a) The testing of a selected situation and its 
outcomes in an effort to reach the desired outcome, or (b) The 
testing and rejecting of a selected situation and its outcomes as of 
no worth in reaching the desired outcome, or (c) The testing and 
rejecting, as in (b) above, followed by the drawing of construction 
lines which provide a new situation to be tested, as in (a) or (6) 
above. 

5. Verification of conclusions in: (a) Problems involving 
numerical data through interpretation of and checking of results. 
(b) Problems involving construction through the consideration of 
limiting conditions and proof that the construction is correct. 
(c) Problems involving proof through syllogistic organization. 


Some additional suggestions which grow out of the study are: 

1. Wide differences in abilities do exist even among pupils who 
pass the examination as a whole. These differences among pupils 
should be recognized in lesson assignments and teaching, that 
success for each pupil may be made probable. 

2. More care than is commonly exercised should be placed on 
the exact statement of the several exercises of an examination. 

3. In the lesson assignment on new and really difficult origi- 
nals, the teacher should direct the class in identifying the several 
given and required elements of the problem. 

4. In lesson assignments pupils should be made conscious of 
the need for coupling initial outcomes with up-to-that-point 
unused given elements. 

5. Continued classroom drill on fundamental theorems is 
necessary, for even the right triangle relation is not sufficiently 
well learned to guarantee its correct use where needed. 

6. Pupils should be taught to interpret and check the results 
obtained from each solution. That such habits of dealing with 
results are not formed is obvious from the study. 


MARYLAND TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 


The annual spring meeting of the Teachers College Club of 
Maryland was held in the office of the State Department of 
Education, McCoy Hall, Baltimore, on the evening of May 23. 
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Officers for the coming year were elected, Teachers College songs 
were sung, and topics of professional interest were discussed. 
Greetings from Teachers College were brought by Dr. M. R. 
Trabue, recently appointed director of Educational Service. 
After an enthusiastic “drive” which resulted in clearing the club 
of some old debts, a half hour was spent in consideration of 
some of the educational lessons and problems of the war. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Alumni of Teachers College have recently been appointed to 
the following new positions for 1919-1920: 


ALDEN, EsTHER H., instructor in domestic science, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 

ALEXANDER, EDITH, instructor in mathematics, The Wheeler School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

ANDREWS, EDITH, instructor in home economics, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

AustTIN, ETHEL, instructor in home economics, State Normal School, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

BANKS, ANNA K., director, department of textiles and clothing, Oklahoma 
College for Women, Chickasha, Okla. 

BARBER, EDITH, city leader, home demonstration, States Relations Service, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

BaTE, W. G., principal, Senior High School, Richmond, Ind. 

BaTEs, MINNIE B., instructor in fine arts, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

BENTON, Mrs. ELMa H., principal, Hosmer Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 

Best, SARAH, professor of cookery and director of dormitories, College of 
Industriaf Arts, Denton, Texas. 

BRAINARD, PAvut P., instructor in education, Kansas Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kan. 


BRIGHT, MARGUERITE, supervisor of primary department, Shady Hill Country 
Day School, Germantown, Pa. 

Brown, RuTH, instructor in kindergarten, Friends School, West Chester, Pa., 

BUCKNER, CHESTER A., professor of education, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan. 

BuRNETT, EDITH, instructor in physical education, Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Md. 

BurTT, JEROME, instructor in mathematics and science, High School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 


CaLLoway, Mrs. THEODOSIA, instructor in mathematics, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 
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CANDELL, MyrTLe V., head of home economics department, State Normal 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHURCHILL, CARL, principal of elementary school, Passaic, N. J. 


CoBuRN, MILDRED, instructor in mathematics and Latin, Summit School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Conpon, ALBERTA, instructor in domestic art, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


ConovER, ETHEL G., instructor in domestic science, Macdonald Institute, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 


Coo.LipGE, Hope, dietitian, Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CRANE, EpiraH ADELAIDE, in charge of Orphanage, Armenian-Syrian Relief 
Commission, Turkey. 


CrumBy, MABEL, critic, kindergarten department, State Normal School, 
San Jose, Cal. 


Davipson, ISOBEL, principal, Friends School, West Chester, Pa. 


Dawson, MARJORIE, grade teacher, Oak Lane Country Day School, Oak 
Lane, Pa. 


Day, ABBIE L., professor of education, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 


Den BLYKER, ANNE, critic, Manual Training State Normal School, Pittsburg, 
Kan. 


Dennis, Epna E., teacher of Latin and Spanish, high school, Nutley, N. J. 


DopcE, BERNICE F., assistant professor of home economics, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Deputy, MANFRED W., president, State Normal School, Bemidji, Minn. 
DRAKE, FLora E., vice-principal, Bolton Training School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
E..iott, Lucy, supervisor of special classes, public schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
ErwIN, RACHEL, principal of elementary school, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

FIELD, ELEANOR, principal, Lackawanna School, Scranton, Pa. 


Fitcn, NATALIE, instructor in domestic science, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y. 


Foster, Lots F., instructor in history, Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 


FRAME, ELsA, in charge of practice house, home economics, Dana Hall, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


FRAZEE, LAURA, assistant director, junior department, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 


FREAR, IRENE L., instructor in Latin, Knox School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


FRENCH, IRENE M., instructor in clothing and textiles, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N. Y. 


FRENCH, LucILE G., head of home economics department, Dana Hall, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 


GARRISON, Emma P., head of department of textiles and clothing, University 
of Montana, Bozeman, Mont. 
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GERARD, MARGARET, dietitian, Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, IIl. 
Go.p, MOLLIE, assistant state leader, domestic science, Kansas. 
Gray, MABEL L., instructor in household arts, high school, Flemington, N. J. 


GUENTHER, RUTH, associate in charge of foods, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 


Harris, AGNES, state director of home economics, Texas. 
Hoey, Eta J., critic, State Normal School, Danbury, Conn. 
Hompe, ISABEL, kindergarten teacher, Elmwood School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HutTcuHins, MARGARET, instructor in domestic art, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
A 


IrBy, LoulIsE, instructor in history, The Summit School, St. Paul, Minn. 


JouNson, EmMA, assistant professor of home economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Jorpan, A. M., professor of educational psychology, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Jupy, Mrs. NANNIE B., principal, Girls Trade School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEEFE, BERNADINE A., assistant supervisor of physical education, public 
schools, Columbus, Ohio. 


KNEELAND, HILDEGARDE, instructor in home economics, Kansas Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kan. 


KNIGHT, EDGAR W., professor of education, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Kocu, ADELE, extension worker, home economics, University of Minnesota, 
State Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


KRENNING, EpDNA, instructor.in English, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
LAND, GEORGE A., headmaster, Community School, Short Hills, N. J. 
LoraM, CHARLES T., chief inspector of native education, Natal, South Africa. 


MacDona bp, D. J., professor of vocational education, University of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

MacDonaLp, Mary, grade teacher, Friends School, West Chester, Pa. 

McGann, Mary, instructor in domestic science, Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wis. 

McGratTH, JANE L., assistant principal of training school, State Normal 
School, Platteville, Wis. 

McKEAN, HERBERT A., superintendent, Sheldon Jackson School, Sitka, Alaska. 

McMILLAN, ANNA, instructor in domestic art, Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wis. 

MARKER, BEULAH, instructor in fine arts, State Normal School, San Diego, 
Cal. 


MEap, ANNA, instructor in English, Hosmer Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 
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MERRITT, ELIZABETH, instructor in fine arts, Phoebe Anne Thorne Model 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

MEYER, ELEANOR, instructor in history, State Normal School, Kent, Ohio. 

MILLar, KATHERINE S., instructor in home economics, Hope Farm, Verbank, 
i F ‘ 

Muer, Evta J., principal, junior high school, State Normal School, Man- 
kato, Minn. 

MiL_er, GEORGE F., professor of education, West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 

MINER, LoutrEg, instructor in English, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Minor, Rusy, supervisor of intermediate grades, State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kan. 

Morton, GRACE, assistant professor of home economics, State College, Pa. 

MuRTLAND, CLEO, associate professor of industrial education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Myrick, ALLIE, critic, Georgia Normal and Industrial College, Milledgeville, 
Ga. 

OLson, EpyTHE L., instructor in fine arts, The Summit School, St. Paul, Minn. 

PARKER, JANE D., instructor in mathematics, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, 
Texas. 

Patty, Mrs. VIRGINIA C., assistant professor of home economics, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

PAYNE, ARTHUR F., associate professor of vocational education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

PICKETT, LULU, assistant superintendent, public schools, Elmira, N. Y. 

RANDOLPH, ISABEL, instructor in physical education, Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Ga. 

RANDALL, EpNA, instructor in home economics, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

RANNEY, EpITH, extension worker in textiles, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
mm. 

REIGART, IMo, grade teacher, Friends School, West Chester, Pa. 

Ross, FRANCES, primary teacher, Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio. 

RowE, NELLIE F., professor of household science, Manitoba College, Canada. 

RyAN, TERESA M., instructor in Latin and English, State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kan. 

SAILER, JOSEPHINE, instructor in English, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

ScHOLEs, B. E., extension worker, home economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

SCHWEPPE, EMMA, grade teacher, Lincoln School, New York City. 


SKINNER, EDNA, instructor in home economics, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst, Mass. 
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SMENNER, OLIVIA, instructor in home economics, State Normal School, Liv- 
ingston, Ala. 


SMITH, FRANCES H., instructor in history, high school, Seattle, Wash. 


SMITH, LULU, instructor in domestic art, State Normal College, Greensboro, 
mt 


SmMiTH, MIRIAM, instructor in music, Hope Farm, Verbank, N. Y. 


SoOUTHWORTH, EMMA, assistant professor of home economics, Connecticut 
College for Women, New London, Conn. 


SPICER, EpITH, supervisor of Social Center, Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess 
Home, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SPILSBURY, BEULAH, acting head of textiles and clothing, State Normal Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 

STEELE, ELLEN, grade teacher, The Elementary School, Boston, Mass. 

STEELE, IRENE M., grade teacher, The Scarborough School, Scarborough, N. Y. 


STIEBLING, HAZEL, assistant in home economics, State Normal School, Em- 
poria, Kan. 


Sto.tz, Ecsite O., instructor in domestic science, Escola Domestica de Natal, 
Natal, Brazil. 


STUART, FRANCES, extension worker, domestic science, Maryland. 
STURTEVANT, SARAH, dean of women, high school, Oakland, Cal. 
TayLor, EpitH B., instructor in English, high school, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Tuomas, M. JOSEPHINE, grade teacher, Hope Farm, Verbank, N. Y. 


TINGWALL, ESTHER, critic teacher, Normal Observation School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Tow Le, NELLIE S., primary supervisor, public schools, Iron Mountain, Mich. 
TROXELL, ELEANOR, primary supervisor, public schools, Dillon, Mont. 


Van AKEN, KATHRYN, extension worker, domestic science, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


VAN DER SLooT, LEONORA, lunchroom manager, Schrafts Stores, New York 
City. 


Van Dyck, ALICE, instructor in domestic art, Northfield Seminary, Mass. 
VAN SYCKLE, EpiTH L., supervisor of rural schools, Dover, Del. 


Wa Lk, GEorGE E., professor of education, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Was, Eva, kindergarten teacher, Mrs. Lapham’s School, New York City. 


WEEKS, MARGARET, instructor in home economics, State Normal School, 
Natchitoches, La. 


WEER, LETETIA, director of home economics, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


WuitcomsB, EpNA C., instructor in home economics, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 





